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TRAVEL PREVIEW 


You've a surprise ahead of you with Sydney Clark's cover story 

For Travet's October issue—NEW CARIBBEAN CIRCUIT, an outline of off-beat 
islands in the tropic West Indies now more readily accessible than 

ever before. Sun worshippers will also find delight in 

an article that happily goes CIRCLING SAN DIEGO. And ahead of 

anybody, Travet will bring you-a full article on next year's RUN FOR THE 
OLYMPICS, letting you know as far in advance as possible the situation on 
accommodations—as well as the scheduled events. Other features will 


M A keep you ahead of the crowd—and sometimes away from it—for autumn enjoyment. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Crescent-curved Copacabana, Rio's world-famed 


Fe ne Or OF downtown beach, is Brazil's boon to 
NATO refugees from northern winter. 
(0), 


* 


( z ) Color Photo Courtesy Pan American World Airways 


MORE IN ONE REEL 
THAN YOU SEE ON AN 
EXTENDED VACATION! 


HAVANA HOLIDAY* 


The Monte Carlo of the Caribbean offers 
every form of amusement and interest, 
from Afro-Cuban native dances to the 
fine shops along the Prado. Famed Morro 
| Castle, the gold topped Capitol, and Maine 
Monument are but a few of the many his- 
toric sights to be seen. 


NOW IN 
M COLOR | 
M TOO! 


ETERNAL 
GLACIER 
NATIONAL 
PARK* 


Age old glaciers glisten in the sun on the 
Continental Divide. See a living land of 
Christmas trees and gaping ice chasms, 
The scenic grandeur of nature’s powerful 
handiwork is ever present. Blackfeet In- 
dian ceremonials will also entertain you. 


*PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
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SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 


8mm 
Headline $3.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 


BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 
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Complete $5.95 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 


Complete $12.95 


Complete $10.95 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


L. (Tyee DEPbDyY cic. ccs cecececec cieiee sALDOT! ,) Delle jpmmOeniaO am 
2. Gandhi's Birthday Celebs... 00. ccc ccclac ence bemGu al 
2-35. Harvest: Festivals. cccce secs wos NOW had temic 
9-4, Jazz Féstival...s.sscscssecccesse«Montercyomenmens 
2-4. Berlin’ Faire. ccvucccvcceedceune ce Hast, Derlinweeontn. 
S. ROSH Hashandlivccccccosceoecouses ess olol Aviv mom ciods 
3-4. Veteran Car Outing....e.e.e-e-.e-reterborough, N.H. 
4-10. Pinto Bean Harvest FeSt..eccccecsee eo COVtEn,) COLO. 
5-7. State Rodeo ChampS..ccsccccccccesevecoparta, MLCh. 
6. Cabinetmakers' Exhib.........-.e-Copenhagen, Denmark 
6-l1l. Pilgrimage of the RoSary.........Lourdes, France 
7. Annual D.A.R. Pilgrimage Kings, Mt, Hist. (Parkwasomces 
7-9. Okunchi Festival... .cceccccevcvccse sNAZASAKI,| Japan 
8-9. World Ploughing Champs........Cranagh, N. Ireland 
9-10. Women's Nat'l Bear Hunt..........Kalkaska, Mich. 
10. Double Tenth Day ParadeS.sce.cesesectaiper Taiwan | 
10. Deed of CesSion Ceremonial.....eeeeeeeee0Uva, Fiji 
LO. “POtATO Days cece ceveweeee ces ciceie COPDONGCALO OOM 
11. Annual Singing FeSt ccs cece cic cee 6 6 et ce Wa ore neves 
11. Pioneers Reunion....2e.e.s.«.courtenay, B.C... Canada 
11. Open House Festivities...............-Odessa, Del. 
12. Town & Grange Fair..........e...2-..Sandwich, N.H. 
12. Fiesta de la Naval........Quezon City, Philippines 
13-17. 92nd Annual State Fair....e.ce.seee+eeRaleign, N.C. 
13-19. 107th Annual County Fair.........ALlegansWacine 
15-20. Aloha Weeks:s < sc cic «ese vice «cise ae evsie oie ei ORO muss 
16-18. Tobacco FeStival.........-..-.ehussellville, Ky. 
17. 1000-Guinea Race.......-++ee--+Melbourne, Australia , 
17-18. Sport Car Races. <cvcccccocevces ee WiMe NOC eC Om as 
18. “Alaska Day ec clcteievwiec.c.a.0.ejeie-c'elese eve ele lelete’ cue eleieiehels Dimeennuaen 
19. Sea of, Galilee Swim Meet ene oie occ eee oc! 0 sels wee knees 


"19-22. Festival of Good & EVil‘s ode coe ore COLCU TLE mmmamCenan 


20-27. Jacaranda Festival...........Grafton, Australia 
2L=3L.. Int La MOV Or HSHOW cies «joie 0.0) ele ee) ciele eis ce 16 «leverersnerncras 
22. Fire) HEStivalscc.c's wives eee vie sivivle oo 0 ole KU OUICuMmualeIciE 
22-25. Nat'l Weightlifting Champs.........Napier, N.Z. 
23-24. Klamath Basin Potato Fest.........Merrill, Ore. 
24-25. Klondyke Nights...........Langley, B.C., Canada 
25; Navy Day Parade. sscccccsceccecebece ss NOWDOrt sie ame 
25-Nov. 1. Nat'l Horse Show..........+++-New York City 
25-Nov. 1. Fest of Music & Art........Wexford, Ireland 
26-351. Winter Fair......ccceeveeeQttawa, Ontario, Canadas 
26. Nat. Ll DaYie <ic as 0 00:0 e:e/k.0's efaieie\ cee eee 6 ele UCT) ime Cn ie 
28-Nov. 1. Nat'l Horticultural Show..Copenhagen, Denmark | 
30-Nov. 8. Grand Nat'l Livestock Show....San Francisco 
S1-Nov. 1. Diwali Festival..........s...2-..--All India 
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POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY ; 
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STRAIT 
SATL 


‘BY ROBERT B. GRAHAM 


{ 


TRIP THROUGH the Strait of 

Magellan is weirdly beauti- 

ful. From our entrance at 
lunch time, into the Chilean Archi- 
pelago at the lower tip of Golfo de 
‘Penas, and from that point then 
passing through the Messier Chan- 
nel, every minute of the following 
42 and a half hours spent transit- 
ing these cold waters is movingly 
memorable—first through the nar- 
row northern channels guarded by 
beautiful mountains densely tree- 
covered, then skirting along more 
and more mountain ranges, barren, 
rugged and snow-patched, to burst 
finally into regions of multi-fingered 


peaks covered by snow and.studded— 


‘with glistening glaciers of blue ice. 
| While it was mid-summer in Chile 
and Argentina, for most of our trip 
we had only hazy sunshine, but long 
daytime visibility was perfect. It 
‘rained during most of the dark 
hours of night, and it was too cold 
for the decks, but, with the long 
hours of twilight (it was still light 
onto ten o'clock) , the moving and 
overpowering panorama seemed un- 
‘real. 

_ Around 8:00 p-m. on our first day, 
ja Tuesday, we entered the English 
Narrows at the northern tip of 
Wellington Island. At the ship’s 
lowest speed we barely crawled 
through this narrow, tricky ribbon 
of water, requiring, approximately, 
an hour for passage. On a tiny islet 
at the entrance to the English Nar- 
rows, as a gift from the Archbishop 
of Conception—the western bound- 
aries of his Archdiocese incor- 
(porates these sparsely inhabited off- 


2 continued on page 65 
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A MAN IN TEXAS BOUGHT 43 COPIES! 


He first learned about the book thru an ad like this one. He ordered a 
copy on our 2-week "money back if you're not satisfied'’ guarantee. 


He was satisfied. He ordered three additional copies. And then came an 
order for 43 copies. 


The man in Texas found the book so valuable and so important that he 
made a gift of it to his friends! 


The man in Texas is A. Danciger of Fort Worth. He's in the oil business. 


Not all of us can afford to give copies of "The Pulse Test'’ by Arthur F. 
Coca, M.D., to our friends. But we can all afford to buy one copy and when 
we have read and benefited by it—lend it to our friends. 


Even that isn't always simple. For instance, Mildred Hatch of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, runs an unusual lending library. She bought a few copies. They 
were loaned out. Now she reports: ‘Those who borrow the book invariably 
buy it. So please rush another 100 copies to me." 


What manner of book is this which has caused such an issue in the 
medical profession? 


Can you eat fried foods? e Is it true that prunes act as a laxative? 
How can milk aggravate an ulcer? e Do some foods give you headaches? 
Which foods cause the after-effects of tiredness? 


These and hundreds of other questions on how foods affect you are an- 
swered by the findings of Dr. Arthur F. Coca in his book: "The Pulse Test: The 
Secret of Building Your Basic Health.'' The book is already in its 7th large print- 
ing. More than 65,000 copies have been sold! 


This book shows you the way to HEALTH AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. It pre- 
sents the results of thirty years of study in how foods affect you. It explains 
how you may determine which foods are not good for you personally. 
These foods are to be avoided. They are your allergens. 


Until Dr. Coca discovered the pulse-dietary technique, there was no simple 
method of determining the foods that are unsafe for you. And now, a simple, 
logical method has been scientifically tested and proven. 


It is so easy to understand that you can apply it in the privacy of your own 
home. There is no medication involved and nothing to buy. 


These food allergies Dr. Coca believes are a frequent cause of a long list 
of disorders, including recurrent headaches, asthma, chronic fatigue, ulcers, 
hemorrhoids, eczema, and other bodily ills. 


If you can count to 100 and if you are determined to be well now and in 
the future, you owe it to yourself and your family to read "The Pulse Test" by 
Arthur F. Coca, M.D. 


Here's how you may obtain your copy. Fill out the coupon below. Send it 
together with $4.95 to us. By return mail we'll mail you a copy of Dr. Coca's 
new book... 


Then, if you are not completely satisfied, you may return the book in two 


weeks and get your money back. (Fewer than 2 in 100 have requested their 


money back. More than 8 in each 100 who bought one copy of the book have 
returned for seconds!) Act today. You will be pleased that you did. 


About Arthur F. Coca, M.D. 


Dr. Coca is one of the world's leading al- 
lergy specialists. He is Honorary President | . Gentlemen: | accept your offer. Enclosed is | 
of the American Association of |mmunolo- j $4.95 for a copy of "The Pulse Test" by 

gists. For 17 years he was Medical Director Dr. Coca. | 
of Lederle Laboratories. He taught at the 
Post Graduate Medical School of Columbia 


I must be convinced that this book can contribute 
to my present and future good health or I may l 
= E return it within 2 weeks for a full refund. 
University, was a Professor of Immunolo- | 


gy at Cornell, has written extensively for | 


l 

| 
medical journals throughout the world. The | My name : | 
findings. in "The Pulse Test" were first pre- | (please print) | 
sented to the medical profession in a tech- | Address | 
nical monograph, “Familial Non-reaginic | | 
Food Allergy." This book is in its third print- | city ate eas | 


ing and we can supply copies at $10.50. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


I am traveling first (cabin, tourist) 
class: 


. What time is the first (second) sit- 


ting? 


. Steward, I’d like something for sea 


(air) sickness. 


. How do I get to the airport? 


. How long does it take from the air- 


port to...? 


. My camera is for personal use. 


. | have two cartons of cigarettes. 


What are we passing on the right 
(left) ? 


. Where may I rent an automobile? 

. Please let me have . . . litres of gas 
(oil). 

. You have reserved a room for me? 

. Please have my bags carried ae to 
my room. 
I wish to have coffee and rolls. 


I will eat my noon meal elsewhere. 


What does this item on the menu 
consist of? 


Please bring me some water (wine). 


I think you’ve added up this bill in- 
correctly. 


I would like to see a dress (suit, 
skirt). 


This is too small (large). 


Please let me have a sales slip. 


BY MAX SHEROVER 
AND OLOF OLLEN 
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. Ge mej.. 


SWEDISH 


Jag reser forsta (cabin, turist) klass. 


. Nar ar forsta (andra) sittningen? 


Steward, ge mig nagot mot sjésjuka 
(luftsjuka). 


. Hur kommer jag till flygplatsen? 


. Hur lang tid tar det fran flygplatsen 


till pose? 


. Min kamera ar for personligt bruk. 


. Jag har tva kartonger cigaretter. 


. Vad ar det vi passerar har pa hoger 


sida (vadnster) ? 


. Var kan jag hyra en bil? 


. liter bensin (olja). 


. Har Ni bestallt rum at mej? 


. Var snall och bar upp vaskorna pa 


mitt rum. 


. Jag ska be att fa kaffe med dopp. 


. Jag ska ata lunch borta. 


. Vad ar den har ratten pa matsedeln? 


Far jag be om lite vatten (vin). 
Jag tror Ni har raknat fel pa notan. 
Jag ska be att fa se pa en klanning 


(kostym, kjol). 


Den har ar for liten (stor). 


20. Kan jag fa ett kvitto. 


1B 


fon 


nN 


loo) 


\o 
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Tk 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Ife 


18. 


19. 
20. 


. Nair 


. Steward, yeh may 


PRONUNCIATION 


Ya REH-ser FUR-stah (caBIN, tur- 
EEST) klass. 


eh FUR-stah 
SITT-ningen? 


(AHN-drah) 


NAW-got moot 
SHEU-SHUUK-ah (LUFFT- 


SHUUK-ah). 


. Huur KOM-mer ya till FLYGG- ple 


sen? 


. Huur long teed tar a frawn 


FLYGG-plattsen till . 


.Minn KAH-merah air fur nae 


SOON-lit bruuk. 


.Ya hahr tvaw car-TONG-er cigar 


ETT-er. 


. Vah EH deh vee pah-SEH-rahr hal 


paw HER-ger seeda? (VENNSstir). 
Aa k 


. Vahr kann ya HEER-ah en BEEL?. 


Yeh may . . . LEET-er Ben-SEEN 
(ollya). ) 


Hahr nee be-STELLT rum awt may? 


Vahr SNELL aw bear opp VESS- kor 
nah paw mitt rum. 


Ya skah BEH att faw KAFF-eh na 
DOPP. 


Ya skah aita lunch BORB-tah. 


Vah ‘eh den HAIR ret-ten paw 
MAHT-seh-deln ? 


Fawr ya BEH om lee-teh VAT 
(VEEN). 


Ya TROOR nee hahr rai-knat FE L 
paw NOO-tahn. “4 


Ya skah BEH att faw SEH paw en 
KLENN-ing (cost-EEM, chool). 


Den hair eh fur LEET-en = 


Kann ya faw ett KVITT- -0. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 
> or photographic copies of 


over 650 letters from early 
governors of Bermuda and 
prominent colonists covering the 
period 1685-1827 have been present- 
ed to the Government of Bermuda 
by the Trustees of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, and may be seen at the 
Archives. ... Both tennis and yacht- 
ing teams will be representing Ber- 
muda at the Pan American Games 
in Chicago, which run through Sept. 
7....Every Sunday and Wednes- 
day, the Horizons features a Can- 
dlelight Buffet, with dancing to a 
local Calypso combo. This ever- 
expanding cottage colony now 
boasts four new duplex apartments, 
with each cottage having two kitch- 
ens and a shared lounge. ... A com- 
_ pletely drip-dry uniform has been 
designed by Trimingham. Brothers 
for stewardesses of Eagle Airways 
to wear on the Bermuda-Nassau 
run, opened recently. Linen-and- 
Terylene maroon shorts, grey pop- 
lin shirt, and knee length stretch 
nylon hose add the Bermuda atmos- 
-phere....The Fashion Barn and 
the Beach House have combined 
forces and opened a refreshing 
‘women’s sportswear shop on 
Front Street, below the Parlia- 
ment Club verandah. Gay printed 
‘skirts and blouses, and the most 
_ beautiful collection of bathing suits 
rom Jamaica are features. ...One 
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corner of this new shop is comman- 
deered by The Cockle Shell, where 
imaginative use of shells has been 
used to create talked-about jewelry 
and vanity table accessories.... 
Over on the South Shore in Paget, 
a new cottage colony has been 
built on its own beach, the Bar- 
rier Reef Apartments. All suites 
are air-conditioned and _heat- 
controlled. ... With the report that 
the Post Office had made its second 
largest profit on record, plans have 
been rushed forward to build a 
larger Post Office next to the new 
City Hall.... Two fast ferries will 
soon replace the slower, smaller 
models in use now.... When the 
nearly completed factory of the 
Bermuda Drug Company starts op- 
erations next month, it will be able 
to produce more than 1,000 gallons 
of ice-cream an hour. The Drug 
Company has been licensed to pro- 
duce Borden’s famous brand, in ad- 
dition to its own Velvet label.... 


_Headquarters of the Junior Cham- 


ber of Commerce has been shift- 
ed to a new office at Darrell’s 
Wharf, and all foreign members 
are invited to visit and attend 
meetings. ... The Castle Harbour 
Hotel continues its program of im- 
provement by completely redecorat- 
ing its air-conditioned dining room 
in an elegant blue and gold theme. 

. Crystal goblets, etched with the 
Bermuda coat of arms and the dates 
1609-1959, were presented by the 
Trade Development Board to sev- 
eral members of the 350th Anniver- 
sary Theatre. 
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By Jean Gyory 


N OCTOBER the Palace Hotel in 
Brussels will celebrate its 50th 
anniversary and plans opening 

the new Palace restaurant, which 
will be entirely air-conditioned. ... 
At the Fine Arts Museum of Ghent, 
one of the most important Tapestry 
Exhibitions ever held in Europe 
runs through September 20. Forty 
tapestries of the fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have 
been brought from the Spanish col- 
lections of the Royal Palace at 
Madrid.... Brussels’ Maison de 
Bellone has been completely re- 
stored and is, at present, the seat 
of the Ommegang Society. The 
Maison de Bellone is situated at 46 
Rue de Flandre, and access is 
through an archway leading onto a 
garden....Some time ago, a new 
telephone information service for 
motorists was inaugurated in Brus- 
sels. By dialing 11.53.53, you obtain 
information on itineraries, condi- 
tion of the roads and other news of 
interest to a motorist. . . . Experi- 
ments in speed restrictions car- 
ried out in Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and the Federal German 
Republic have resulted in an 
eight per cent accident decrease 
in Belgium and a seventeen per 
cent fatality drop, with almost the 
same statistics recorded in the 
other two lands. In Belgium, 70 
km. per hour is now the speed limit. 
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By Edvard Andersen 


HE worty’s most northern 

| ee restaurant, Nordkap- 
Hallen, is situated on the top 

of Europe’s North Cape. It is a very 
beautiful building with a fine view 
over the Arctic Ocean, and its archi- 
tecture blends nicely with the wild 
surroundings. ...Sweden’s radio 
each morning at 8:15 has an 
excellent broadcast for English- 
speaking guests. It is named “Call- 
ing All Tourists” and gives a num- 
ber of useful tips. ... Preparations 
are in full swing for Denmark’s 
greatest dairy exhibition to be held 
in September, 1962. At the same 
time, a great cattle show will be held 
in the center of Copenhagen... . 
The little historic Swedish town 
of Kungsalv, which is called “the 
corner of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden,” has just celebrated its 
1,000th anniversary. ‘The character- 
istic town and its surroundings lie 
near Goteborg. ... From Copen- 
hagen you can sail to Denmark’s 
second biggest city, Aarhus, on first- 
class passenger ships, and you feel 
almost as if you were on an ocean 
liner. The trip costs only $3.00 and 
lasts one night. . . . In Oslo, where 
conductors get out at each stop to 
assist descending passengers, trams 


also permit perambulators aboard. 


. The Students’ Club at 6 H. C. 
Andersens Boulevard is the meet- 
ing place for foreign students in 
Copenhagen for their holidays. 
The Club has an inexpensive res- 
taurant, reading room with many 
foreign papers, radio and TV 
rooms, billiard, ping-pong and mu- 
sic rooms.... The large and very 
beautiful Haga Park in front of the 
historical Haga Castle in Stockholm 


is an excellent place to go for a pic- 
nic.... Copenhagen has just opened 
another Chinese restaurant, the 
fifth in town. ... Due to export pre- 
miums and exemptions from fees, 
American tourists in Denmark buy 
furs at prices that are about 30 per 
cent lower than in the U.S... .. 
Among the more famous jazz 
spots in Copenhagen are Mont- 
martre (19 St. Regnegade) and 
the new Calypso Den, the Trini- 
dad, at Vanlose Alle. ... The 
Tourist Association for Denmark 
has just issued a distinctive travel 
guide in English for motorists, Den- 
mark by Car—Off the Beaten Track. 

.A great sight in southern 
Sweden the Castle Bickaskog 
in the beautiful Skaane district, 
has been restored and opened to 
tourists. The castle, more than 700 
years old, was founded by Praemon- 
stratenser monks, and has in its 
park 15,000 rare rose bushes. If you 
start. from Copenhagen, you can 
reach Backaskog on a one-day trip. 


LONDON 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 


NOTHER treasure trove has been 

A este to the list of British 
mansions open to the public: 
Waddesdon Manor near Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire, formerly a home 
of the Rothschild family. Built in 
1880 and later years in the style of 
a French Renaissance chateau, the 
Manor is a living museum of lux- 
ury. Art lovers can view paintings 
by Gainsborough, Reynolds and 
Rubens; Sevres porcelain, and Au- 
busson and Savonnerie carpets and 
rugs. It’s open Wed. to Fri. 2:00 to 
6:00 p.m.; Sundays and Bank Holi- 
days 11:00 to 6:00....On the Is- 
land of Iona off the west coast 
of Scotland, restoration of the 
thirteenth-century Benedictine 
Abbey is nearly complete. Iona is 


; called ‘the cradle of Scotch Chris- 


tianity because St. Columba made 
it his headquarters when he came 
from Ireland in 563 to convert the 
Saxons and Celts of what is now 
Scotland and northern England. 
Bus and boat tours through the 
Highlands reach Iona from Edin- 
burgh.... Visitors to Britain who 
plan to hire a car should watch for 


publication of the revised Highway i 


Code. ... For a picturesque at- 
mosphere and food fit for a gour- 
met, try the Knightsbridge Grille, 
171 Knightsbridge, in London. 
It’s housed in a 300-year-old buald- 
ing that was a coach house and sta- 
ble during the reign of Charles I, 
when the stream over which the 
Knights had their bridge ran uncov- 
ered down to Chelsea. 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


16, _Mexico’s Inde 


EPTEMBER 16, ] a 
pendence Day, is a real sizzler 


of a fiesta with Indian dancers, 
barrages of fireworks, booms, bangs, 
crackles and stirring speeches from 


matter where you happen to be in 


every torch-lit city-hall balcony. No — 


the republic, you need only walk — 


to the town square to get in on the 
fun.... Mexico City’s 44-story 
Latino Americano building has 
opened 


used to be 48 cents until the govern- 
ment complained. At either price 
it’s a wow of a view. ... Jetro-Mex is 
going to put Japanese small cars to- 
gether in Mexico this year. A low 
price is promised, but to date there’s 
no official announcement of it.... 


For good (aesthetically good) pho-— 


tos of Mexico, take a look at the 


work of Bert Kopperl in Cuerna-— 
vaca. Ask any of the hotels there for — 
. Abig switch-over has ~ 


his address. . . 
‘o 
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its observation tower 
again for 32 cents admission. It 


taken place in Acapulco’s hotel 
business. Hilton Hotels has leased 
exclusive and unique Las Brisas, a 
700-acre luxury-cottage set-up, and 
_will now operate it as Las Brisas 
Hilton. ...The new highways are 
so inviting and easy, from the 
_ border to Mexico City, that travel- 
ers may forget that the most 
thrilling and scenic of all is still 
the old Pan American Highway. 
If you don’t come down that way, 
you ought to consider going home 
_ that way.... Robert Winn, art mu- 
seum director from San Antonio, 
Texas, is winding up a stay in San 
Miguel de Allende where he juried 
a painting exhibit which next sum- 
mer will probably expand into a 
republic-wide affair sponsored by 
Instituto Allende School of Fine 
Arts....If you like clean quiet 
cars and good service in Mexico 
railway travel, better stick to Pull- 
‘man. There’s more care devoted to 
Maintenance and sanitation, and 
the increase in price is not very 
high....An outfit named Dawn 
Motors will set up a nation-wide 
chain of first-class motels. The first 
one is a three-million-peso layout 
near E] Toreo, on the new Quere- 
taro highway, with swim pool, kids’ 
pool, restaurant and, later, night 
club....The old Mexolina_gaso- 
line isn’t being made after this 
year. It’s a low-octane fuel that 
| doesn’t do a car any good. Stick to 
7 “Supermexolina” or “Gasolmex”’ 
when you fill up....Anybody for 
: weightlifting? There’s a course in 
it at Acapulco’s Summer School, if 
your burdens are getting too big. ... 
_ Just three short gaps and two 
bridges remain unfinished before 
the Gulf coast highway from 
Brownsville, Texas, to Quintana 
‘Roo can be opened. 


By George Bourke 


F RIVING TIME from Miami In- 
" ternational Airport to the 
concentration of hotels on 
Miami Beach’s oceanfront will be 
halved this winter with completion 
of the 36th St. causeway and high- 
level bridges spanning Biscayne 
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STOP SAYIN 


THAT TRAVEL 
iS TOO EXPENSIVE 


7Round the World 
on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways cf 
reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
etc. by bus and rail for just $138 in fares ? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world. But do you know you can 
travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost and that there are 
half a dozen other round the world routings 
for under $1000? 


There are two ways to travel—like a tour- 
ist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who 
knows all the ways to reach his destination 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing 
the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide, How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, gives you the 
traveler’s picture of the world, showing you 
the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page 
reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the West 
Indies? This is the guide that tells you how 
to see them like an old time resident who 
knows all the tricks of how to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is 
the guide that tells you the low cost ways of 
reaching the sights (how 76c takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not- 
in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other 
part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how to go at prices you can 
really afford, 


If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, 
once and for all, that travel is within your 
reach, Send now for How to Travel Without 
Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 
words, filled with facts, prices and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little 
hint can save you this sum several times over. 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a re- 
sort you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise to Rioand Buenos Aires. Or through 
the Canal, to either New York or Cali- 
fornia. Or to the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In 
fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250-$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean: two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific 
Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the 
chances are you can find it listed in ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.” This is the book 
that names the lines, tells where they go, 
how much they charge, briefly describes ac- 
commodations. Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say “‘To 
learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend 
at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the 
World.’ ” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big new 131- 
page edition includes practically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pa- 
cific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called ‘““How to See 
the World at Low Cost,” which tells you all 
about low cost foreign freighters. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open 
the way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon, 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, 
beauty, and color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so 
low you can not only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in 


the U.S. ?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed 
coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the climate 
well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, 


and in the world’s other low cost wonderlands ? 


Of if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the South Sea Islands are as 
unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful 
place on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book 
with about 70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if 
you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Authors 
Norman D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary 
vice presidents of the British Globe Trotters 
Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d 
give it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book 
shows that you can live for months on end in 
the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you’d spend for a few months at home. Or if 
you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s 
Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how 
much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World. Price 
$1.50. Use coupon to order. 


! Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


1 Duke St., : 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $............ (cash, check or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


O Travel Routes Around the World—the travel- 
ers directory to passenger carrying freighters 
ts 


(| How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
[] Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
O Special offer: all books above for $3. 
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Boulevard. First cars bounced over 
the rough basic roadbed last month. 
... Most Miami Beach and Miami 
hotel rates drop 25 per cent from 
the already lowered summer rates 
on Sept. 1.... Forty-five acres on 
Key Biscayne—where last bulk 
sale of land brought $26,000 an 
acre—are being used for a nine- 
hole golf course. Layout is being 
built by Finlay Matheson, whose 
family has owned the land for dec- 
ades.... Friends of Maharajah Karni 
Singh back in Bikaner, India, will 
be given a chance to oh-and-ah 
over the Taj Mahal-like splendor 
of Miami Beach hotels this winter. 
With the Maharanee, he’s been at 
the Americana, shooting hundreds 
of feet of color film a day like any 
tourist. He is a member of parlia- 
ment in New Delhi.... Florida 
State Development Commission fig- 
ures that about half the state’s an- 
nual 8,000,000 tourists will get to 
the Miami area. Visitors spent about 
$1,323,000,000 last year, of which 
$73,260,000 represented taxes paid 
to the state....Ingemar Johanns- 
son, new boxing champ, did his fish- 


" ing out of Pompano Beach from the 


appropriately named Rip Tide.... 
Florida State Legislature okayed 
a summer dog racing season for 
Greater Miami too late for 1959, 
but the Miami Beach Kennel Club 
has been awarded dates between 
July 1 and Aug. 27 in 1960, in 
addition to its regular Jan. 22- 
March 10 season. Daytona Beach 
Kennel Club’s 1959 season ends 
Sept. 12. Miami Beach club is spend- 
ing $794,999 for new facilities. West 
Flagler Kennel Club has _ been 
awarded Feb. 17 to June 2 dates in 
1960. ... Aero Country Club, a few 
miles south of Miami, is turning 
out civilian flyers for under $200. 
It has 150 members who pay $75.00 
dues a year. There are seven other 
groups in Greater Miami where a 
visiting pilot can rent a plane. 
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PACIFIC 


By Lee Tyler 


cisco has devised a fiendish 

way of disposing of its old 
rock-and-roll records. They pass 
them on to the Cruise Director of 
Matson’s Monterey, who drops them 
off in Pago Pago, Samoa. As there’s 
only one juke box in Pago Pago, you 
can imagine the bedlam the days 
the ship comes in....In Hong 
Kong, parties of ten or more, for 
$10.00 each, can now enjoy an 
afternoon’s cruise by launch 
through the colony’s waterways, 
threading through the typhoon 
shelter at Yaumati, the sampan 
village at Aberdeen, Deep Water 
Bay, Repulse Bay, and around 
Aplichao Island. . . . Fiji has boat- 
ing bonuses, too. New for tourists 
are the Oolooloo trips from Suva 
Sundays and Thursdays that take 
you reef-viewing through a glass- 
bottomed boat; the 87-foot ketch, 
Marora, available for charter any- 
where in the Fijis or other South 


| baer Station KGO in San Fran- 


* Sea islands; the launch Ranandi, 


which makes eight-hour cruises 


- every Thursday to the outer bays 
of Suva, and the launch Sere-ni-wai ° 


which makes Saturday night moon- 
light runs and Sunday trips over 
to Nukulau, and overnight cruises 
to the former Fijian capital, Levu- 
ka, on Ovalau....Hawkes Bay 
Centennial Celebration finally 
comes to a close Oct. 31 in New 
Zealand. ... There'll be town 
fiestas galore through October in 
the Philippines, and next month 
also will be the peak of the lazones 
season. Lazones are a native fruit— 
much like the scrumptious lichee 
nut—and the excuse for many a pic- 
nic. Tourists should ask the local 
people about this—they’re bound to 
be invited in on the fun.... Aus- 
tralia goes horse-mad next month 


with the beginning of Cup Week 


Oct..31 in Melbourne. The big race 


itself will be Nov. 3.... Tasmania 
gets another transportation link 
this month with the new passen- 
ger ferry, Princess of Tasmania, 
in service between Melbourne 
and Devonport. . . . Hawaii has its 
annual Aloha Week, the Mardi 
Gras of the Pacific, Oct. 18, and. 
Hong Kong and Taiwan celebrate 
their Double Tenth Oct. 10... . In 
India, Dussehra, the largest an- 
nual Hindu festival, rans October 
2-11. It will be climaxed in Mysore 
by the Maharajah leading the pa- 
rade, riding high on a richly capari- 
soned elephant.... Japan will 
celebrate the Okunchi Festival in 
Nagasaki Oct. 7-9, featuring many 
picturesque processions (including 
the Dragon Dance—of Chinese ori- 
gin!) , and Jidai Matsuri Oct. 22 at 
the Heian Shrine in Kyoto when 
townspeople get all dressed up in 
costumes appropriate to the main 
periods in the city’s long (since the 
year 794) history....In Bangkok 
on Oct. 23 people will celebrate the 
memory of King Chulalongkorn. — 


By Margaret Gardner 


pwicE Feuillére, the French 
E, Garbo, brings her own pro- 
duction and interpretation of 

the beloved classic, La Dame aux 
Camélias, to the stage of the The- 
atre de Paris on September 4 for a 
limited run. Most other Paris the- 
atres will be re-opened this month 
including the Richelieu salle of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and both Op- 
era houses.... Tourists and’ resi- 
dents alike are still confused about 
the new heavy franc notes, and th 
government is clamping down with 
strict fines for those who take ad- 
vantage of the confusion. Chec 
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franc is worth 100 times the old, 
and merchandise must be marked 
‘with both old and new prices.... 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf heads the 
list of famed soloists who will 
participate in the Besancon Mu- 
sic Festival Sept. 3 to 13... . Bar- 
dot and new hubby are the main 
tourist draws at Haut Cagnes on 
the Riviera where they have taken 
a house while B.B. makes her new 
film in Nice.... Precisely 119 Sou- 
tine paintings are on display at the 
Galerie Charpentier until the end of 
Sept. ... Overlooked by most visi- 
tors is the old Marais district, 
_ with some splendid fifteenth-and- 
sixteenth-century private homes 
still standing. For addresses, con- 
sult the Michelin guide to Paris. ... 
Amateur film makers have their 
day in Cannes Sept. 5 to 15 at their 
annual festival. ... A fascinating re- 
gional féte is the Pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame at RocAmadour in 
the Lot, a village built centuries 
ago in the shadow of a menacing 
cliff. Pilgrims climb the steps hewn 
in the rocks, on their knees, to pray. 
From Sept. 7 to 15.... This is the 
month of industrial exhibitions: 
Radio, TV, and Record Salon at 
the Porte de Versailles Sept. 10 
to 21, Leather Exhibit at same 
place Sept. 11 to 16, and a Nau- 
tical Exposition at the Pont de 
PAlma Sept. 25 to Oct. 11. Most 
countries of the world are repre- 
| sented at them all.... Tip to ani- 
mal owners: you can bring your 
dog or cat provided you have a cer- 
tificate from a vet testifying it is in 
good health, has never been sub- 
jected to rabies, and has been living 
in same town for six months, or 


Wine literally flows in Dijon, from 

the Barenzai Fountain, Sept. 14 

and 15, with a folklore procession 

through the streets, to mark the 

appearance of the new wines.... 
. There is only one dish served at 

the Restaurant de l|’Entrecote: 
_ steak, with crisp potatoes, and 
| salad, but of unforgettable ten- 
derness and savor, topped by a 
sauce whose ingredients are kept 
| a jealous secret. About $4.50, with 
} ‘wine. At the Porte Maillot, 271 
_ Blvd. Pereire. Closed Fridays. 
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from birth, before departure.... 


You Cau Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 


| press another favorably—get across 


to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe L.J.D. 


The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe L.J.D. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 

the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 

I am interested in learning how I 

may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


HE GOVERNMENT has inaugu- 
4 ee a new service just for 

tourists—a 50-minute radio 
program in English, French and 
German about each day’s special 
attractions, every morning at eight 
o'clock. .. . Many more festivals this 
month, plus Ava Gardner and Cary 
Grant, the first in Rome for The 
Fair Bride, to be shot here, the sec- 
ond for Austerlitz, to be filmed 
mostly in Yugoslavia. ...As for the 
festivals, they're everywhere. In 
Venice Sept. 6 you'll see a regatta 
for two-oar gondolas, preceded by 
boats from the days of the Venetian 
Republic. Billed as “the loveliest 
rowing competition in the world,” 
it probably is. .. . Also in the lagoon 
city are concerts of contemporary 
music at the International Festival 
of same Sept. 11 to 25.... Down 
south, Naples teems more than 
usual, if that’s possible, as those 
slap-happy natives take to the 
streets with song contests, parades 
and fireworks to celebrate Piedi- 
grotta Sept. 7 to 14.... At Perugia 
throughout the month is the Um- 
brian Music Festival of ancient 
and modern sacred music, per- 
formed in the beautiful churches 
there....In nearby Foligno, on 
Sept. 13 horsemen from the city’s 
ten quarters joust with each other 
in medieval get ups....In Arezzo 
Sept. 6 there is more jousting, this 
time against a giant automaton 
which represents the Saracens. The 
automaton is defeated, but not be- 
fore the spectators have consumed a 
good many liters of wine. ... If you 
miss that, all is not lost, for in 
Sansepolcro nearby on Sept. 13 
there’s another excuse for carous- 
ing—this time a Palio of Cross- 
bowmen. .. . Calmer pleasures: for 
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a superb view of Rome, and excel- 
lent food, dine in the rooftop restau- 
rant of the Hotel Hassler at the top 
of the Spanish Steps. Not cheap, but 
worth the price. ... When planning 
your itinerary, don’t forget Sar- 
dinia, where tourist comforts and 
unspoiled native life combine to 
make a unique resort. For the 
comforts, try modern Hotel El Faro 
in Porto Conte, smack on _ the 
water, with all rooms having a view 
of it. Swimming, boating, fishing 
trips, excursions to 3,000-year-old 
fortresses nearby make the days 
float past. For the unspoiled native 
life, go just about anywhere on the 
island. And keep your eyes open 
for handwoven rugs and _ other 
handicrafts. Real bargains, they 
make unique gifts. ...In Florence, 
it’s an International Show of An- 
tiques at Palazzo Strozzi from Sept. 
11 through Oct. 12. If you'd like to 
buy antiques, or magnificent repro- 
ductions of same at good prices, 
visit Scarselli, Borgo S. Jacopo 33 r. 
in the center of Florence. Their 
artisans make just about anything 
you want, in any style you name, 
antique it so skillfully you have 
trouble telling it’s new, and ship 
to the States....If you’re near 
Rome’s Baths of Caracalla at 
lunch or dinner time, walk to 
Horti di Galatea for an outdoor 
meal in a _ beautiful garden, 
served at reasonable prices. It’s at 
Via Porta San Sebastiano 5. 
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By Ricardo Hernandez 


NOTHER hotel, the Royal Carib- 
A bean, at Hastings, Barbados, 
will open towards year’s end. 

It’s just across the road from the 
Hotel Royal, well known for its out- 
door cocktail patio and natural 
coral-reef swimming pool. ... When 
Walt Disney is finished with it, an 


‘to SJ the same day... 


orchid-covered raintree will be the 


~most famous bit of landscaping in 


the Caribbean. Movie men are 
building a tree-top dwelling place, 
to be one of the most important 
props in Swiss Family Robinson 
being filmed in Tobago....Baco- 
let Gardens, Tobago, is being 
planned as a resort for retired 
types who want a quiet little plot 
of land in the sun. There will be 
70 sites between 15,000 and 25,000 
square feet in area for the project. 

. Every Saturday a Resort Airlines 
flight now brings visitors from Port- 
au-Prince, takes them back to New 
York, their starting point, the fol- 
lowing Saturday. It’s similar to 
the Miami-Kingston-Port-au-Prince 
deal which Resort used to run un- 
til three years ago.... Royal Palm 
Shop, Montego Bay’s soon-to-be 
shopping center, will have a 
sixteen-shop, two-story building. 
Stores will have an apartment on 
each floor. Royal will be north of 
St. James Street, next door to Hotel 
Ethelhart. ... Caribair has inaugu- ~ 
rated a egiler Sunday flight be- q 
tween San Juan, St. Thomas and 
St. Maarten to supplement its 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
schedule. Leaving San Juan at 
10:45 a.m., the flight is due at St. 
Maarten at about noon, returning 
. Official world 
record for rod and reel marlin— 
caught in Puerto Rican waters—is 
held by Allen Sherman, with a 756- — 
pound catch in 1956. But Puerto 
Ricans are now looking on Eric J. 
Widowson’s recent fourteen-foot, 
780-pound catch off San Juan as 
world’s best. Widowson is from Ciu- — 
dad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. — 

. The Villa Parguera, a fishing ~ 
resort on Puerto Rico’s south coast, 
caters especially to families and of- 
fers single rooms for as little as $3.00 
a day and doubles starting at $5.00. 
Nearby is an island zoo and aquar- 
ium for the kids, and Phosphores- 
cent Bay, an organically lighted 
body of water. 
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By Gertrude M. Reich 


WONDERFUL thing about festi- 

vals here in Vienna is that 

they always revive some old 
custom which becomes so popular 
that it is here to stay. This year’s 
contribution is the old custom of 
the Concert Cafe—a coffee house 
with music—popular around 1850. 
‘The Viennese were crazy about it 
again in 1959 and it is here to stay. 
..- The Passion plays in Thiérsee 


have drawn so many spectators — 


from all over the world to this 
‘little town in the Tyrol that the 
mayor decided there should be 
more—not only at Easter time. 
.... The traditional Vienna Fair has 
a 70-year celebration this coming 
September and all firms are busy 
planning thcir part in it. This is 
also the time when the opera has 
just started apne after its long sum- 
‘mer vacation. ...Fodor’s modern 
Austria 1959 is probably the best 
|guidebook. recently published 
‘and will take you from one end 
‘of the country to the other with- 
out difficulties. . . . Paddling down 


| dangerous mountain streams in ca- | 
noes may be just what some people 


jneed as a balance to nervous 
\ strains. Doctors nowadays believe 
) that a frantically hard-working per- 
‘son cannot switch to doing nothing 
on vacation—hence boating on Aus- 
(wian rivers becomes increasingly 
popular. ... Anglers from all over 
the world will meet on Sept. 18 in 
‘Vienna to discuss fishing prob- 
lems. .. . An interesting service of 
‘the Austrian Touring Club is its 
Jloan of a tent for campers, for which 
they charge practically nothing. ... 
|A magnificent view over the Vienna 
woods and some of Austria’s best 
‘wines are all included in a trip to 
Eminger—a fine new heuriger in the 
‘}Salmarnes-docferstrasse. A taxi will 
ake you there for $1.45.... Vien- 
aa is a city with very strict regu- 
ations for the closing hour of 
hops. Visitors coming in over the 
‘weekend will be disappointed to 
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EDWARDS PRESENTS 


UNDS AND MUSIC OF 


MUSIC FROM A 
SUMMER CRUISE 


Songs and Sounds from around the World 


11. A wild, unrehearsed, all- 
night session at a tiny and 
strictly non-tourist Montmartre 
boite. There’s absolutely no 
album like it at all. (s)T10202* 


0 4. What was it they do on a 
rainy night in Rio? Well, first 
they put on bright and romantic 
music that glows in the dark 
just like this. 710127 


0 2. The authentic gaiety of a 
fiesta, recorded on the spot! 
Festive singing, Mexico's top 
marimba orchestra, two big 
mariachi bands...Viva/ 10181 


(05. Summer's searing heat 
gone, the Eternal City arises 
wide-of-eye. Pianist Pino Calvi 
and strings depict a wondrous 
time of year in Rome. 710027 


*(S) indicates stereo version available 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


0 3. Exquisite and exciting 
music by graduates of Tokyo's 
University of Arts and renowned 
shakuhachi (bamboo flute) 
soloist Mamoru Miyagi. 110195 


06. All the lively, lovely music 
of our 50th state, by the Islands’ 
biggest stars. Beautiful full- 
color brochure; notes by James 
A. Michener. (s)TA01229* 


‘CAPITOL OF THE WORLD 


FREE: Catalog of ‘Capitol’ of the World albums, a 
series of over 200 outstanding international 
recordings. Write Capitol Records, Dept. T, 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


SCORTING a first-time visitor 
EK up and down and around 
this melange called Manhat- 

tan, we were halted in our travel- 
worn tracks by a dead-pan query: 
“What's the principal language in 
this town?’’... Recommended with- 
out qualification or hesitation: New 
York’s newest and one of the world’s 
finest restaurants, The Four Sea- 
sons, a $4,500,000 lavishowplace 
whose decor will change with the 
calendar, flowers, ashtrays and all, 
and which is a ground floor feature 
of. the Seagram’s Bldg. Book your 
table about a week in advance 
(PL 1-4300) and calculate around 
$7.00 for a wineless but wonderful 


Pamely Plan! 


ES Charge For Children of School Age 
NEW YORK’S FAMOUS 


More For Less 


FAMILY PLAN 


Two Rooms-Two Baths-Two TV's 
One Price! 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


Hotel 
PARAMOUNT 


46th Street Just West of Broadway 
Singles and Doubles 
Also Available 


See Your Travel Agent or 
Write Direct to Family Dept. 


Garage at Door 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 


publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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luncheon . . . Sept. 3, Rockefeller 
Center will switch its summer dis- 
play to a profusion of fiery-red 
celosia and white alyssum, flower- 
lovers may wish to note . . . Gisele 
MacKenzie starts the Waldorf’s new 
season Sept. 17, followed by Gordon 
MacRae in the spot for four weeks 
beginning Oct. 14... Westclox has 
hung what it claims is the world’s 
largest indoor timepiece in Grand 
Central—just a few paces from the 
famed gold one over the informa- 
tion booth—to make a total of 75 
clocks in the rush-conscious termin- 
al... Takashimaya might be the 
biggest but it’s hardly the only 
Japanese store in town, and you'll 
find, among many, such shops as 
Miya Co. on Park Ave. So. between 
26th and 27th selling shoji screens 
and the like, the Ginza at 9 W. 8th 
St. displaying tatami mats and silks 
and so on and even a Japanese super- 
market at 1302 Amsterdam Ave. if 
you get an irrepressible urge for 
dried seaweed’. . . For ten cents a 
day, the Listening Library at 10 E. 
44th St., rents non-musical records 
—poetry readings, historic inter- 
views, dramas, etc.—has a 52-page 
catalog with details on postage fees, 
purchases, available free . . . We 
haven't tried it but we’ve heard 
favorably about The Alladin at 20 
Cornelia St., which has reputedly 
authentic African dishes and an 
owner-chef from Somaliland 

Still fresh after all these months is 
The Music Man at the Majestic, 
with Robert Preston’s chanting of 
Trouble now a theatrical classic... 
If you don’t like that picture on 
your hotel wall, you can always rent 
a more masterful canvas from the 
Circulating Library, 28 E. 72nd St., 
for around $5.00 to $80.00 a full 


TWO TO DO ‘MUCH ADO’ 


Sir John Gielgud, Margaret Leighton head 
cast of Shakespeare's Much Ado About Noth- 
ing booked for seven-week stint at Lunt- 
Fontanne Theatre starting Sept. 17 after 
presentation at Cambridge Drama Festival 
in Boston under aegis of success-scoring Pro- 
ducers’ Theatre. 


month . . . Astor Hotel will help 
tone up Times Sq. with a series of 
society dawn-ces such as the United 
Nations Ball Oct. 20... Determined 
little Ghana recently opened an 
Information and Trade Center at 
605 5th Ave. which includes an ex- 
hibit of ancient and modern arts 
and crafts . At 30 Charles St., 
sports-car owners can eye or buy 
accessories in The Bucket Shop but, 
with typical Villagease, not before 
noon but until 9:30 p.m... . Swing 
Street’s swung East with opening of 
the town’s newest jazz spot, the 
Arpeggio, at 144 E. 52nd... Drake. 
and Savoy Hilton hotels are set to 
build giant annexes, with the form- 
er blueprinting a_ sixteen-story 
one... Sept. 11, Times Sq. gets a 
new statue: an eight-footer in bronze 
of showman George.M. Cohan atop 
a granite base listing his famous 
songs. 


CAFE SPICES VILLAGE 


Saris swirl at new, informal Punjab Restau-— 
rant in Greenwich Village at 170 Bleecker 
St., where menu features "food of the Maha- 
rajas,"' with dinner prices ranging from $2.25 
to $3.75, doors open 5:30 p.m. to 11:00 p.m., 
later on Fridays, Saturdays but closed Mon. 
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150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ae 
Soe 150. 
CAPT. MIKE BURKE, P.O. BOX 1051T 

MIAMI BEACH 39, FLA., FR 1-0893 


EUROPE—OBERAMMERGAU 


Scandinavia and Europe. Leavin: 
June 14 and June 28—Free folder 


Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily 

. Conducted European Tours from N.Y. 

Conducted Tour Folders, U. S. A. 

. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day 

. South America (1); Caribbean Islands 1); Mexico 
. Independent Tours of Pacific Area— 

Hawaii 1; Japan (1); Australia 0; 
Pacific Cirele (inet. a Hawasl=Australia-Japan) Gi: 
Around the World (1. 

Experts in Arranging Special Interest Tours 
For Small Private Parties 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Witte 


ARNOLD TOURS. Beaten tt 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


complete your trip with the 
scenes you-didn't get! 


| 4 
| : 35mm. (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . . . all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
(ones you want, return the others! You name the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
\_ temporary and ancient wonders of the world .. . 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art galleries, 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 
_ 25¢ today for your copy of the new 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are . . . 
SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Los Angeles 24, California 


By Seaway: Sailing to South America 
from Chicago is a feat recently made 
feasible by the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Via Grace Line’s 
passenger-cargo Santa ships you can 
cast off from the Windy City, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal 
and a variety of nominally inland 
towns that front on the Great Lakes. 
Itineraries for the individual ships 
vary with what the Grace people 
delicately term “cargo induce- 
ments’, but you can reasonably ex- 
pect to see Venezuela, Colombia, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Trinidad on a 
Chicago-Chicago roundtrip ticket 
costing $925. Stopovers can be ar- 
ranged, as can an optional return to 
NYC rather than a lake port, by one 
of the line’s lovely cruise ships, 
Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. Rates, 
incidentally, are less for those who 
sail from ports closer to salt. 


By Air or Sea: Since you never could 
take it with you, and taxes make it 
almost impossible to leave any be- 
hind, you might just as well spend 
$7,485 on a round-the-world vaca- 
tion of 113 days duration—90 days 
ashore, 23 days at sea. This guided 
tour sails from San Francisco Jan. 6 
aboard the President Wilson and of- 
fers every conceivable means of 
transportation in the course of see- 
ing Hawaii, Japan, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Kowloon, Macau, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Singapore, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Nepal, Pakistan, Iran, Leba- 
non, Syria, Jordan, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece and Rome. 
Offered by K. Bonney Breyman and 
J. Shannon White, the tour travels 
first class, can be arranged for air 
transportation on the long ocean 
legs and offers an alternate, late 
leaving under Mrs. Breyman’s aegis 
for those who prefer to bypass most 
of the Orient. 

For added details, write TRAVEL. 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES uz ee 


= EXCITING: HOLIDAY 
—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
week—from $95.00. Delightful Summer Cruises. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year 


* EUROPE BOUND? « 


Then here’s the book to help you get © 
ready for your trip! Written by @ 
an experienced traveler, EUROPE @ 
IN A SUITCASE gives invalu- @ 
able advice about clothes, pass- @ 
ports, shipboard life, foreign car 
rentals, ete. It diagrams the 
packing of your suitcase, includes 

a schedule to follow before you @ 
leave home, The sooner you read @ 
it, the more time and money @ 
Porta Wer ecod $1.0 for the @ 
our evised Edi- 

tion . . . it’s just 1. 008 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, nae 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept, T9, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.¥. 16 


GLOVE 
DRYERS 


Imported from 


England 


Smartly styled snag-free 
plastic dryers, Save hours 
of “on-the-hand” drying of 
your washable leather 

and cloth gloves Fit any 
size Shape gloves while 
drying. In blue, pink, green 
or white $1.00 a pair, 

six pairs for $5.49, twelve 
pairs for only $9 95, 

post paid. Attractively 
packaged Make wonderful 
gifts Buy several 


A Natalie Imports Exclusive 
Order by mail today 


Vatalte Smports 


509 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Natalie Imports « 509 Fifth Avenue, N Y 17,N Y 


] 
H 
! Please send me__.___pairs of glove dryers } 
' Color________ Second color 5 
‘ 
£ Name. 6 
1 Addres: H 
Rey Z ONC State ee 
} Sorry, no C.0.D.'s pul 
cn cat oe a at eo et a ts et tot ss a ot wo se wo” 
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START 
SUMMER 
ANEW: 


SEE SOUTH AMERICA 


VER SINCE the earliest explorers 

and conquistadores thrilled 
the world with their won- 
drous tales of a fabulous continent 
whose incredible wealth and beauty 
staggered the imagination, South 
America has had a strange fascina- 
tion for travelers from all over the 
world. In this storied land of en- 
chantment the latter-day adventur- 
er, whose pursuits happily lean 
more towards pleasure than treas- 
ure, will find every kind of sport 
and diversion he can think of in 
some of the most exciting sur- 
roundings. 

Whatever your brand of diver- 
sion, skiing or surf-bathing, fishing 
for trout or marlin, roughing it in 
the jungles or relaxing at a famed 
spa or mountain resort, or simply 
enjoying luxurious living at sensi- 
ble prices, South America is where 
you'll find it. And the beauty of it 
all, as far as North Americans are 


/] 
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BY LOUIS J. GARCIA 


concerned, is that you can do all 
these things when they would be 
unseasonable—if even possible—at 
home. 

Most of South America being 
south of the Equator, it’s June in 
January. You can go bathing in De- 
cember, fly-casting in Chilean lakes 
from October to April, deep-sea 
fishing off South America’s west 
coast from January through Octo- 
ber. 

The summer call to South Amer- 
ica becomes more irresistible now 
that the airlines have extended their 
excursion fares for another year and 
stretched their duration from 30 
to 45 days. This means that now 
you can make a satisfying swing 
through South American countries 
for as little as $580 tourist class or 
$719 first class from Miami. One of 
the more popular tours is a com- 
plete three-week package being of- 
fered by travel agents around the 


ve 


While weather worsens up north, Montevideo — 
with other South American sites basks in sun. 
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rowsers in native marketplace of La Paz 
an enjoy Bolivian capital's 11,800-ff. air, 


Chile's Gol-Gol River yields trout th oughout 
Latin America's summery inverted “winter”. 


Sport coat, slacks make ample ensemble for 
winter stroll through downtown Buenos Aires. 
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Fiesta time brings such spectacles as dancers of Cuzco, Peru, before ancient Sacsahuaman. 
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U.S. in conjunction with Panagra 
and Pan American Airways which 
includes transportation, hotel ac- 
commodations and sightseeing of 
the key cities and principal attrac- 
tions on the continent for as little 
as $895. At these bargain rates, 
South America has never looked 


moreinviting. The welcome sign is 


out everywhere you go and the liv- 
ing is not only easy but, generally 
speaking, a lot more inexpensive 
than in comparable.resorts in the 
United States or Europe. 

Even the usual problem of docu- 
mentation is practically non- 
existent. You can travel most every- 
where with just a valid passport, a 
vaccination certificate, or a tourist 
card which you can get from the 
airline for a dollar or two. The only 
exceptions are Venezuela—which 
still requests a visit to its Consulate, 
a photostat of your birth certificate, 
letters from your employer and your 
bank, and a return ticket—and Para- 
guay which requires a visa and a 
police certificate. 

Your introduction to South Amer- 
ica is usually a brief stopover in 
Panama, where the Spanish con- 
quistadores first set out on their 
adventure into the unknown and 
discovered a new world. You can 
search the globe over for some place 
to compare with Panama but the 
odds are you'll never find it. This~ 
unique country is a treat for the 
tourist. It has everything from the 
most up-to-date nightclubs and ca- 
sinos to the most primitive villages. 

In and around. Panama City 
you'll see one of the modern won- 
ders of the world in the gigantic 
locks of the canal that spans a con- 
tinent and links two great oceans 
near the rubble and ruins of a once 
proud city. You’ll stand in awed 
silence before a solid gold altar. 
within an ancient church and 
emerge in a din of lottery vendors, 
honky tonks and busy oriental ba- 
zaars. You'll be in a city as Spanish 
as its heritage and as American as 
the English spoken by its courteous 
bi-lingual policemen. 

Following in the footsteps of 
Pizarro, Belalcazar and Ojeda, you lL. 
find a legion of new thrills awaiting 
you in Colombia, a country known 
principally for its coffee, emeralds, 
orchids, modern cities, friendly hos- 
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pitality and beautiful women. Stop 
awhile in Cali and Medellin and 
you'll be amazed by the charm of 
the people, the gracious living 
and the bustling business activity. 
Tour the romantic city of Carta- 
gena, with its mysterious under- 
ground passages, and don’t fail to 
visit the busy capital of Bogota, the 
near-by Falls of Tequendama and 
the salt cathedral in the mines of 
Zipaquira. [See Salt Mine Cathe- 
_dral, TRAVEL, Oct., 1957.] 

Your next stop is Ecuador and en 
route your plane races high over 
dense jungles, above isolated Indian 
settlements and through Andean 
passes within the shadows of tower- 
ing snow-capped mountains. High 
in the Andes at 9,000 feet and prac- 
tically on the Equator, Quito suffers 
none of the discomforts of being so 
directly in line with the sun’s rays. 
Instead, the altitude and the sun 
combine to keep this veritable 
Shangri-la pleasantly cool during 
the year, while life moves in the 
quiet tempo of bygone colonial 
days. A walk through Quito is a 
pleasant excursion into the past. 
Colonial. art treasures are every- 
where to be seen, especially within 
the city’s churches and monasteries. 
By far the most rewarding are the 
church and monastery of San Fran- 
‘cisco where a series of paintings 

depicting the life of Saint Francis 
are strung from the walls surround- 
ing the patio. The golden altar 
and richly ornamented interior of 
the church of La Compania, and 
the treasures in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century art in the mu- 
seum which was once the palatial 


home of a Spanish nobleman, have 


to be seen to be believed. Another 
unusual attraction is the odd mu- 
sical museum where 3,000 instru- 
ments, including the world’s oldest 
piano, the tiniest Stradivarius, and 
a tuba dating back to the days when 
Nero fiddled, are on display. 

Not far from the capital is the 
Equator Monument where you can 


straddle the imaginary line which 


girds the earth, one foot in the 
northern hemisphere and the other 
in the southern hemisphere. Follow- 


3 ing this feat, most travelers like to 


__. visit the nearby cities of Ambato 


and Otavalo, where two of the most 


_ colorful Indian fairs on the conti- 
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nent are held every week through- 
out the year. The first one, in Am- 
bato, the garden city of Ecuador, 
falls on Monday. Thousands of 
Indians from the surrounding coun- 
tryside spill into the plaza in a 
riotous splash of color and a hodge 
podge of produce and merchandise. 
The Otavalo fair on Saturday is the 
place to go for attractive plaids and 
woolen fabrics woven by the pictur- 
esque pigtailed Indians of the re- 
gion. 

In Peru, a short flight southward, 
the pleasure-bent traveler has a 
choice of taking in the sights of 
proud, sophisticated Lima, roaming 
off to Cuzco in the land of the Incas, 
or hiking into the jungle resorts of 
Tingo Maria in the interior of the 
country. Each is guaranteed to pro- 
vide enough thrills and topics of 
conversation to last a lifetime. 

If you like your travel with a dash 
of adventure and don’t mind rough- 
ing it a bit, bring along a pith hel- 
met and some insect repellent and 
take a side-trip into the Peruvian 
jungles. Several guided tours of the 
so-called “green hell” in the Ama- 
zon basin of northern Peru, one of 
the least explored regions in the 
world, can be made over a weekend 
or longer, as you prefer. 

No trip to Peru would be com- 
plete, however, without a visit to 
Cuzco, heart of the Inca empire. 
Founded about 1200 A.D. by Man- 
co Capac on the site of a little set- 
tlement that may have existed 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
years before, this unique city is to- 
day the center of tourist activities, 
yet walking around Cuzco is like 
stepping into another era, Over- 
looking the city is the fortress of 
Sacsahuaman, whose giant boulders 
are so cleverly arranged that a mere 
handful of men could defend the 
fort and the city against superior 
numbers. 

The Convent of Santo Domingo 
stands in bizarre contrast on the 
pagan foundations of the Temple 
of the Sun, and here as well as in 
the other churches and convents of 
Cuzco, you find a true treasure 
trove of fine paintings, exquisite 
altars and distinctive furnishings. 
Everywhere the air is charged with 
history, adventure, romance and 
legend. Even the sonorous tolling of 


Cooling spray rises from awesome plunge 
of Tequendama Falls in Colombian uplands. 


the cathedral bell has its legend. 
The six-and-a-half-ton bell is known 
as the Maria Angola in tribute to 
a lady who, as the story goes, had a 
tragic love affair with a Spanish off- 
cer. To this day Cuzquenios will tell 
you her plaintive wailing is distinct- 
ly heard above the tolling of the bell. 

A single-track railroad is the only 
link between the comparative civi- 
lization of Cuzco and remote Machu 
Picchu, and you have to get up at 
the crack of dawn to make the 
three-and-a-half-hour trip, but it is 
well worth the effort. [See Mysteri- 
ous Machu Picchu, TRAvEL, Feb., 
1957.) This mountain-top citadel, 
where the Incas “tied the sun” and 
kept their royal virgins, is an archi- 
tectural wonder which continues to 
amaze and mystify tourists as one 
of the foremost attractions on the 
Continent. Overlooking a deep 
gorge and the turbulent, seething 
Urubamba River below, massive 
stones have been artfully carved and 
ingeniously fitted together without 
the aid of mortar to withstand the 
ravage of time and the elements. 
Only a civilization which had at- 
tained a culture well in advance of 
its time could have achieved such 
baffling perfection. Equally mystify- 
ing is how these giant stones could 
have been carried to the top of this 
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Brazil's beautiful Sao Paulo, founded in 1550s, 


mountain, for the Incas never 
learned the secret of the wheel. 
Peru also has many other distinc- 
tive attractions—some of the finest 
bull fights on the Continent in its 
200-year-old Plaza; the sport of 
kings at the handsome Hipéddromo 
de San Felipe; golf, tennis and 
swimming at the fashionable Coun- 
try Club; international soccer 
matches at a spanking new stadium; 
surf-riding on 40-foot waves at the 
Club Waikiki; deep-sea fishing for 
1,000-pound monsters at Cabo 
Blanco; and some of the finest bar- 
gains in gold and silver in the smart 
shops along the Jiron de la Union. 
For a truly unique experience, 
continue your trip to La Paz. The 
Bolivian capital is the highest in 
the world and Panagra planes fly- 
ing in from Lima on the Peruvian 
coast actually have to go up to come 
down at the 13,000-foot-high air- 
port. While the trip may leave you 
a little breathless, most tourists find 
their lungs get accustomed to the 
rarefied air in a very short time. 
And, as citizens of this sky-high city 
will attest, you can do pretty much 
what you would do at sea level, 
although moderation in everything 
is advised. : 
Bolivia is probably the only place 
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still has old charm amid fast-rising skyscrapers. 


on this planet where you can actu- 
ally live among the clouds and 
almost reach up and touch the stars 
at night, ski at 18,000 feet, fish for 
30-pound (that’s right!) rainbow 
trout, golf on a course where 300- 
yard drives are average and 350- 
yard drives are not uncommon, or 
just relax in an easy-going atmos- 
phere where tourists can live roy- 
ally on a low budget. 

Farther south on the west coast 
of South America but less than 
eighteen hours from New York by 
air, Santiago, the cosmopolitan 
capital of Chile, is a strange para- 
dox of skyscrapers and snow-capped 
mountains near winter resorts and 
beaches. Chile is a true sportsman’s 
paradise and the place to enjoy the 
best in skiing, fishing, hunting, 
riding and bathing, as you would 
imagine in a country so generously 
endowed by nature with a 3,000- 
mile mountain range and a 4,000- 
mile eoastline. 

When it comes to skiing there are 
few places that can offer better 
slopes or finer snow than the 
Chilean Andes. The skiing here is 
said to be the best there is in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is one of 
Chile’s principal sports and a major 
tourist attraction. Just on the out- 


skirts of Santiago, such excellent ski 
resorts as Portillo, Farellones, La 
Parva, Lagunillas, Los Azules and 
Lo Valdes each year attract thou- 
sands of skiers during the season 
from late June to early November. 
Farther south is the famous Chilean 
lake region at Chillan, Llaima, Vil- 
larica_ and the volcano Osorno, 
where good snow and ski tracks are 
part of the landscape twelve months 
of the year. 

If you would trade your skiis for 
a rod and reel you won't have far 
to go for the best in either deep-sea 
or fresh-water fishing. One of the 
best deep-sea fishing grounds in the 
world is located in the broad, blue 
stretch of the Pacific Ocean off 
the northern coast of Chile near 
Iquique. Throughout the twelve 
months of the year these waters 
teem with the gladiators of the sea; 
broadbill swordfish, striped marlin, 
yellow-finned tuna, albacora, ocean- 
ic bonito and dolphin can be caught 
here any time from December to 
July. 

For the best in fresh-water fish- 
ing, the Chilean Lake Region is a 
true piscatorial paradise. According 
to rod and reel experts, this is where 
you find the best fresh-water fish- 
ing in the world. The main lakes, 
rivers and streams are full to the 
brim with the finny tribe. Lake Vil- 
larica, Lake Riffinahue, Lake Ran- 
co, and the Bueno and Tolten 
rivers are enough to conjure a fond 
memory in the mind of any angler 
who has fished here. 

A short but unforgettable twenty- 
minute flight from Santiago across 


“the formidable snow-covered cor- 
dillera of the Andes and on over 


the vast, rolling Argentine pampas 
for another two hours and you will 
find yourself in Buenos Aires, the 
biggest city south of the Equator. 
The Argentine capital boasts the 
largest and most luxurious airport 
in South America with its own 
modern hotel and restaurant, two 
swimming pools and a housing de- 
velopment for airport employees. 
The city itself has the tallest build- 
ings in South America, the widest 
avenues, the biggest steaks and the 
lowest prices. It also has what could 
be classified as the greatest induce- 
ment for the distaff traveler—one 
of the smartest shopping streets in 
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_ the world. It is closed to all vehicu- 
lar trafic during certain hours of 
the day so that you can have an un- 
disputed right of way and window- 
_ shop to your heart’s content. 

While it is true that B.A. is every- 
thing that you would imagine the 
biggest city of South America to be, 
only more so, nothing could be far- 
_ther from the truth than to suppose 

‘that the Argentine capital is all 
there is of the country. Besides hunt- 
ing, fishing and skiing facilities 
comparable to Chile’s, this bounti- 

_ful country has such magnificent 
beach and summer resorts as Mar 
del Plata on the Atlantic and Cor- 
doba in the foothills of the Andes— 
the equal of any in the world. 
Argentina’s national parks—Iguazu 
on the Brazilian border with its 
towering falls, and Nahuel Huapi 
in the heart of the southern lake 
region—are both sightseeing and 
sports wonderlands that leave noth- 
ing to be desired. 

For boating and yachting there 
is El] Tigre, the delta of the Parana 
River less than eighteen miles from 

downtown Buenos Aires. Small craft 
of all sizes and shapes, from simple 
one-passenger sculls to enormous 
yachts, cruise in and out of the 
numerous little islands dotting the 
waterways for miles around. 


‘Your next stop on a tour around. 


South America is just across the 
River Plate, less than an hour by 
plane or over-night by boat, in Uru- 
-guay. This is unquestionably one of 
the most pleasant and friendliest 
_of all the South American nations. 
In its zestful capital of Montevideo, 
_ you will'see a city that seems to have 
been designed for the delight of its 
citizens and any tourists who hap- 
‘pen by. Miles of fine beaches edge 
the town and excellent country and 
‘seaside resorts are easily accessible. 
For a touch of the Bohemian side 
_of the city, visit Las Telitas, a popu- 
lar nightspot which claims that Jose 
Gervasio Artigas, the George Wash- 
ington of Uruguay, once slept there. 
\ Now you can sit on the rudimentary 
furniture in this rickety 150-year-old 
house and listen to poetry as you 
munch on salami and quaff wine— 
and watch the spiders work on the 
walls and ceilings. 
At Punta del Este, a two-hour 
drive from the capital, you'll find 
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a luxurious beach and summer re- 
sort where movie stars and the 
darlings of international society 
come to sun themselves. 

Your next stop is the fastest grow- 
ing city in South America—Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, a town of 65,000 souls 
at the turn of the century and to- 
day a booming metropolis of close 
to 4,000,000. The industrial and 
commercial heart of Brazil, its fan- 
tastic progress is seen in its big, 
busy airport, well-paved highways, 
wide boulevards, modern skyscrap- 
ers and apartment buildings, and 
the restless energy of its citizens. 
You'll feel the pulse of this throb- 
bing city and understand the true 
character of its people when you 
tour one of the large fazendas. which 
help to provide two-thirds of the 
world’s coffee, watch the uncanny 
precision of a local artisan as he 
cleaves the precious and_ semi- 
precious stones mined nearby, study 
the exciting new trend of Brazil’s 
young moderns in the local art 
museums, or see how snakes are 
“milked” of their venom at the 
Butantan Snake Farm. 

While Sao Paulo is booming and 
brash, Rio de Janeiro is tempestu- 
ous and beguiling. The view of the 
harbor with its beautiful sandy 
beaches, towering green mountains, 
and tall, gleaming skyscrapers is 
truly breathtaking. Adding a ride 
on the cablecar to Sugar Loaf 
Mountain is exhilarating, making 
the climb to Corcovado is inspir- 
ing, viewing the hillside slums de- 
pressing and delving into the gay 
nightlife exciting. It is a city of a 
thousand moods and faces, and a 
travel experience you'll not soon 
forget. 

Despite all this, the city itself will 


‘soon be a thing of the past, for by 


April, 1960, Brazil expects to move 
its capital from Rio to Brasilia, a 
4,000-foot-high plateau about 600 
miles inland from the ‘coast. [See 
New Capital for Brazil, TRavEL, 
Feb., 1959.] Most of Brazil’s popu- 
lation is concentrated in cities and 
towns bordering the sea and five- 
eighths of the country has less than 
one inhabitant per square mile. 
Brasilia will be the crossroads be- 
tween the industrial centers of Rio 
and Sao Paulo and the vast agricul- 
tural lands to the west and un- 


explored north—and already is on 
most tourist itineraries. At the mo- 
ment it is a city in construction. 
Building is going on rapidly to meet 
the deadline, but even in its un- 
finished state it is well worth a visit. 
You can get there in a couple of 
hours by plane, a two-mile airport 
strip having been completed before 
anything else. 

When finished, Brasilia will be a 
dream city which will eliminate 
most of the traffic problems which 
now beset most of the world’s great 
population centers. It will have no 
traffic lights, with all vehicles mov- 
ing across intersections through an 
overpass or an underpass. Parking 
and loading areas will be in the 
rear of office and apartment build- 
ings with separate roads for passen- 
ger cars and trucks leading to them. 
Each residential section will have 
its own shopping area within walk- 
ing distance, and away from any 
motor traffic, and all residential 
areas will be well landscaped with 
pleasant lawns and groves of trees. 

It is certainly a sight to see—and 
so is Caracas, another key spot on 
your tour of the Continent. Here, 
also, construction is booming. Evy- 
erywhere you look new skyscrapers, 
big apartment houses and luxurious 
hotels are being built. For the tour- 
ist with limited time wishing to 
spend it all in Caracas, sightseeing 
highlights include the Casa Bolivar, 
where the great liberator was born; 
the National Pantheon, where he 
and other notables are now buried; 
the famed Bolivar Museum which 
displays a lock of George Washing- 
ton’s hair sent to Simon Bolivar by 


Washington’s family in 1826; the 


impressive church of San Francisco, 
the modern University City and the 
Military Club. 

These are only some of the high- 
lights which you can expect to find 
on a tour of South America. Natu- 
rally, there are many more attrac- 
tions and infinitely many more 
things to see and do. You will un- 
doubtedly uncover personal favor- 
ites perhaps unmentioned here. 
Even if you stick just to the stellar 
sites, however, their charms and 
their superb value for each of your 
dollars are engrossing enough rea- 
sons to start summer anew by see- 
ing South America. @ 
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Visitors may take river trips to less accessible Surinam villages. 


Surinam's Bush Negroes like couple below keep to African customs. 


racial melting pot whose races 
don’t melt. By that I do not mean 
to imply that there is any noticeable 
racial strife, for the fact is quite the 
reverse. I mean, for instance, that 
its 73,000 Hindustani still tend to 
betroth their girl babies to parent- 
selected husbands and marry them 
off, willy-nilly, in their mid-teens. 
I actually witnessed two such cere- 
monies by sheer, roadside luck and 
was deeply moved, in one case, as 
the child bride, choking back her 
tears, showed me her elaborate 
wedding dress and “coronet”’ and 
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then clung to my hand as if to the 
last vestige of her freedom. I mean, 
for other instances of how Surinam’s 
racial elements hold to their tradi- 
tions, that its 40,000 Indonesians 
still like to meet in festivals where 
24-hour puppet shows glorifying the 
hero Djanoko are enjoyed as much 
as in Java; that its 22,000 Bush 
Negroes still live in village naked- 
ness even on the outskirts of the 
bustling capital; that the jungle 
elements, as against those who have 
accepted white civilization, of its 
4,000 Amerindians (aboriginal Red 


Population of 40,000 Java- 
nese brings Indonesian, fla- 


vor to Caribbean country. 


Indians) still live in huts elevated 
on poles and still hunt with bow 
and poison arrow. The 3,000 Chi- 
nese and 3,000 ‘others,’ a conven- 
ient word covering Syrians, Lebanese 
and assorted what-nots, seem to have 
been of a more “melting” nature, as 
have many of the Amerindians, but 
the 3,000-odd Dutch, while giving 
free rein to all races in political, 
professional and business ambi- 
tions, resist racial fusion as much as 
any group and have shown very 
little tendency to tint their skins 
with any color other than white. 
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Their guttural language is the offi- 
cial one of Surinam but a native 
dialect called taki taki, many of its 
words sounding like kindergarten 
_ English, is the common one of the 
_ lower classes and, with pure African 
_ variations, of the Bush Negro vil- 
lagers. Standard English is spoken 
_ and understood by most persons of 
the educated classes. 

_In mentioning the nakedness of 
the Bush Negroes, by the way, I am 
not guilty of exaggeration, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that a bridge 
crossing a small creek in the western 
part of Paramaribo is traditionally 
_known as the Poele Pantje Bridge, 
signifying that at this point the 
black men: entering the city were 
formerly required to pull on their 
pants and black women were re- 
quired to cover their bobbing 
breasts, at least in some flimsy fash- 
ion. Nowadays, since the city has 
grown so much, they doll up a few 
miles farther out. 

Practically all of the life that 
stems from European civilization is 
concentrated in the capital, a city 
whose population now approaches 
100,000, and is almost as great a 
racial mixture as Trinidad’s Port- 
of-Spain. 

Some travelers arrive by Alcoa’s 
freighters and cargo vessels from 
New Orleans or New York or by 
freighters of the Royal Netherland 
S.S. Co., but more come by air, with 
Pan American, Air France and 
_KLM all operating regularly sched- 
uled aircraft from Trinidad to the 
several Guianas. Plane passengers 
touch down at Zandery Airport, 30 
miles from ‘the capital, and take a 
company bus to town at $2.50 a 
head. You pass through the town 

of Onyerdacht and the suburb of 
_Leiding and then, as big-town traf- 
fic increases with each mile, you 
quickly note the Dutch touch of-bi- 
cycles, swarms and swarms of them, 
until, in the city’s central portions, 
your car has fairly to carve its way 
through them. / 

In the center of town you come 
to Hotel Vervuurt, a new hostelry 
which is at present Surinam’s best. 

‘The Vervuurt occupies the third 
and fourth floors of Paramaribo’s 
only skyscraper, a building that at- 
tains five floors in all. The first two 
_ are a roaring department store, also 


j 
of 
i 
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_common name for native 


called Vervuurt, the third is devoted for me and it seems that while one 
to a big dining room serving Indo- twist of the folds announces that 
nesian rijsttafel once or twice a the wearer is happily married and 
week—that doubles as a ballroom another that the wearer is willing, 


on Saturday evenings, pl 
a radio broadcasting stat 
barber shop, the four 
very good bedrooms, 
conditioned and with p 
while the top floor is q 
garden cafe, complete 
ing juke box. I mention & 
because, in case 
the glittering 
finished and ¢ 
where you a 
though the ol 
ing improve 
is recommené 


some of the messages to the passer- 
Mby are astonishingly bold and brash. 
Within the compass of my short 
fay, I took one of the three-day 
téurs to the@ that can be 
rms by the 
reau. The 
crescendo 


the first day 
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ttle airport 
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ttica River, 
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tica, a delightful 
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officers and mem- 
ture—and to for- 
ther visitors, be 
rofessors, lead- 


riverside social 
Park, with swimmi 
of the most luxurio 
Star of the Caribbed 
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sights include the 
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Javanese women in the street. If you can 
pint-sized Hindustani¥ wom avon ug about your 
saris to the vastly bulky gallo classi you're an unusual 
Negro women wearing the and | rthy tourist, but even 
tional dress and headgear if yo rove of this Moengo 


caste 
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Kotto Missie, those words be on’t let it hamper your 

the fascinating view 
women. The Kotto Missie mf fro est House terrace, for 
is easily the most colorful it here ch your first glimpse of 
garb in Surinam, not only [@Ryit jung and at the river’s edge 
size, like a half-bushel basket, you e actual operation of 
its gaudy colors bat for the mess Poe Ntje. Coal-black Bush Ne- 
it has to offer. In the Surinam ') gro f the partly civilized sort, 
seum, located in the city’s q some them Alcoa employees, 
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message of each one explained and at Moengo just below your 
a placard—in Dutch. To satisfy my vantage point. There they must pull 
curiosity, a Dutch-speaking friend on their pants or overlay their black 
translated several of the placards bosoms with a blouse or shawl be- 
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fore being permitted within the 
company precincts. 

The riverside Guest House was 
to be our sleeping place for the 
whole tour, so we enjoyed a hearty 
second breakfast and were then 
taken by car on a 90-minute ride to 
the village of Albina, seat of a Dis- 
trict Commissioner, which is locat- 
ed on the Marowijne, an important 
and very wide river that serves as 
boundary between Surinam ‘and 
French Guiana. Here too there is a 
Guest House, rather unpretentious 
in nature, cooled by an unceasing 
river breeze, but after lingering only 
long enough on its porch to enjoy 
a drink we went by launch across 
the river to St. Laurent for a visit 
to the abandoned prison of that 
former French penal community 
which is of historic interest as it 
was there, rather than Devil’s Is- 
land, that Alfred Dreyfus was im- 
prisoned. Tourists are shown the 
grim building and then encouraged 
to do a bit of shopping in St. 
Laurent’s main street, whose shops 


are fairly well stocked with Gallic 


temptations. 

Returning to Albina and being 
faced with the choice of taking a 
boat down the Marowijne to the 
large Amerindian villages of Chris- 
tiankondre and Corneliskondre or 
upstream into the heart of the Bush 
Negro country, with a halt also at 
one Carib Indian village, Bigiston, 
we voted for upstream. The Amer- 
indians of the jungle, whether of 
Arawak or Carib ancestry, are shy 
by nature and even a bit modest, 
tending to dodge out of sight, or at 
least to hide their nakedness from 
tourists as best they can. The wom- 
en ornament themselves with count- 
less bracelets and. leg rings and 
the older women cling to the odd 
tradition of wearing three com- 
mon pins thrust, points outward, 
through the lower lip. They con- 
sider them beautiful ornaments, but 
the younger Carib women and girls 
find the custom old-fashioned. They 
go in for extra arm and leg orna- 
ments. 

Many of the Bigiston huts are 
precariously supported on poles but 
some of the larger ones are on the 
ground and look not unlike the 
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tepees of North American Indians. 
The bow and poison arrow are still 
the common hunting implements 
of the Indians, but since the Carib- 
Arawak wars have ceased they have 
no need nowadays to use them 
against their fellow men, The 
cleanliness of the Surinam Indians 
is evident tothe most casual trip- 
per and their villages are often per- 


vaded, as in the case of Bigiston, 


by a delicious fragrance of burning 
faggots, giving out a sort of forest 
incense. 

Continuing up-river from Bigis- 
ton in our corjaal, which made sur- 
prisingly good time, we _ picnic- 
lunched on board and then made 
halts at four or five Bush Negro vil- 
lages on both the Dutch and French 
sides of the Marowijne. Here Afri- 
can life is seen in its ancient purity. 
The children up to ten or twelve 
years of age are stark naked, but 
upon reaching puberty the girls 
wear a foot-square apron, but in 
front only. Each village has a head 
man, and each tribe—there are five 
in Surinam—has a “gran man,” or 
chieftain, and I was told that these 
worthies take a very dim view of 
sexual promiscuity. There is always 
a “hokey-pokey,” which is a rude 
voodoo shrine, in the center of the 
village, and here a marriage can be 
celebrated in the presence of the 
all-pervasive African spirits. Adult 
males wear only a loin cloth, adult 
females only a short skirt. 

We village-visited up and down 
.the river for several hours and then 
returned to Albina, and thence by 
car to our sumptuous Guest House 
in Moengo. 

The next day was devoted to a 
flight by a tiny Cessna plane far 
into the interior, following in gen- 
eral the course of the Marowijne, to 
a place called Stoelmans Eiland (Is- 
land) , where the Moravian Broth- 
ers have built a fine modern hospital 
which they run with aid nowadays 
from the government. They do not 
seek to convert or to clothe the 
river people but merely to heal their 
sick bodies. As the natives have 
finally overcome their initial sus- 
picion, they flock to the hospital in 
increasing numbers, often as many 
as 200 a day. All are accepted and 
treated without charge, and they 
could pay only with a bit of cassaba 


flour anyway. An altogether earaiced, 
ble and i inspiring thing i is this dedi- 
cated medical mission on Stoelmans 
Eiland. 2 

Returning to Moenee we were 
taken by car in the evening to 
Negerkreek, a nearby Bush Negro 
village where a fire dance was ru-: 
mored to be on the agenda. Sure 
enough, the ceremony was just 
starting as we arrived and we wit- 
nessed a weird, incredible exhibi- 
tion. As the jungle rhythms of 
drums and home-made instruments 
heated the blood and spirits of the 
participants—four men—a_ bonfire 
was prepared, to heat, in the most 
literal sense, their black bodies. As 
this burned down to a big bed of 
blazing logs and embers the danc- 
ers, by now mad with excitement, 
began to dance on the embers, to 
sit down in them and to pick up 
burning sticks in their bare hands 
and rub them over their arms and 
legs. This was tame stuff, so they 
heated a couple of axe heads to a 
red-hot glow and, believe it or not, 
picked these up and tossed them 
from hand to hand. Sometimes they 
would toss the axe heads into buck- 
ets of water, which instantly boiled. 
We could smell what seemed to be 
seared flesh, yet when we were al- 
lowed to look at the fire dancers’ 
hands afterwards we could see abso- 
lutely no sign of blisters or_burns. 

Another rite they practiced was 
to break a lot of bottles, pile up the 
chunks of jagged glass on a square 
board and then wham down hard 
on the entire mass, stomach and 
back. We looked closely for plows 
but saw no trace of it. 

“How do these men do ed 
asked a Dutch doctor. 

“T just don’t know,” he confessed. 
“When the spirits possess them they 
appear to become impervious to 
pain and even to bodily damage. I 
know of no physiological explana- 
tion.” 

So violent was this primitive 
scene that we felt we had quite lost 
touch with the world, but we eased 
back into reality by degrees and 
returned to the sybaritic comforts 
of Moengo. When we flew back 
to Paramaribo next morning we 
thought that city the biggest, most 
dazzling metropolis we had evel 
seen. @ 
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Hampshire, on Route 302 is one of Granite State's 61 picturesque sheltered spans. 


Sturdily built on stone abutments, worn old bridge at Downsville is among New York State's comparatively few. 
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thites Bridge crosses calm Flat River 
| Smyrna in Michigan's lonia County. 
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ures disclose that some 80 per cent 
of such remaining spans still in use 
are outside this northeastern region. 

Pennsylvania apparently takes 
top honors, though the figures giv- 
en out by various sources are far 
from conclusive. The estimate 
ranges from 132 to 351. Discrep- 
ancies are explained by the fact that 
many of the bridges are either on 
county roads, are privately owned 
or are no longer in active use. Fig- 
ures in some states, too, are confused 
by the fact that covered bridges not 
only were intended for highway use 
but also for railways. 

At last reports—and there’s no 
guarantee that a few more bridges 
haven’t vanished in the meantime— 
Ohio had 263 with the greatest 
number in Fairfield, Noble and 
Ashtabula Counties; Vermont had 
105 plus seven railroad bridges; 
New Hampshire had 61 including 
a half dozen for railroads; Massa- 
chusetts had about nine; Connecti- 
cut three; New York 23; Delaware 
three; Maryland seven; Virginia 
8; West Virginia 52; Kentucky 18; 
Michigan six; Indiana 170; Illinois 
nine; Iowa 12; Missouri seven; Ten- 
nessee ten; Oregon 84; and a sprink- 
ling in several other states. In short, 
you're likely to find a covered 
bridge in almost any section of the 
country (except the Southwest) , but 
most of the best are in the East and 
Midwest. 

Actually, the important factor is 
not so much how many covered 
bridges remain but why were they 
built, the lore they reflect, and the 
oddities that still exist. 

No one knows for sure where the 
idea of covered bridges originated. 
Most sources credit Americans with 
the concept, but there aré strong in- 
dications that the basic design came 
from France where unknown in- 
ventors first thought of putting a 
roof over a bridge. In any event, 
Timothy Palmer of Newburyport 
and Rowley, Mass., seems to have 
been the first man in the United 
States to have projected the scheme, 
though some sources predate his 
work to Revolutionary days. Per- 
haps because he was the first, and 
other New England builders carried 
on the idea—though not always in 
their own states—this region got 
the reputation (still existing today) 
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of being the chief proponent of cov- 
ered spans. Anyway, Palmer’s first 
covered bridge went up over the 
Schuylkill River in Philadelphia in 
1805. A year later, another of his 
projects crossed the Delaware River 
between Easton, Pa., and Phillips- 
burg, N. J., to become the first inter- 
state covered bridge. 

Within a relatively few years, 
others followed. Theodore Burr of 
Torrington, Conn., designed a new 
type of truss-work to support the 
bridges and became famous. An- 
other Connecticut builder, Ithiel 
Town of Thompson, went a step 
further and devised the “Town’s 
lattice mode’, and in later years 
Col. Stephen H. Long of Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., and William Howe of 
Spencer, Mass.—to name but two— 
invented other types of truss struc- 
tures. Basically, the designs were 
pretty much the same although 
there was some variation. Many 
looked—and still look—like crude 
barns. Others boasted more graceful 
outlines. The main idea, ina period 
of plentiful timber, was a structure 
to resist stress and provide a reliable 
bridge which, like the sea-going 
ships of the era, would withstand 
the onslaughts of both man and 
nature. 

One of the most controversial 
questions is why the bridges were 
covered in the first place. Theories, 
hardly tenable, include: to prevent 
snow from accumulating in winter; 
to keep horses from shying at the 
sight of water; to trick cattle into 
crossing a stream in the belief they 
were headed for the barn; to pro- 
tect travelers caught in inclement 
weather between roadside inns; 
and, more romantically, to give lov- 
ers a secluded place for courting. 
Actually, all these are just a lot of 
hogwash. The real reason, and the 
most obvious, if you stop to think 
a minute, was protection. Not for 
humans but for the bridge. It was 
made of wood and the upright tim- 
bers and trusses, unless covered, 
would be exposed to the ravages of 
weather. Without an umbrella, rain 
would simply slither down into the 
wood, soak into it and cause rapid 
decay. It was that simple—folk tales 
to the contrary. 

Needless to say, though, the prac- 
tical reason was soon forgotten and 
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the covered interiors became a 
source of legend. Take the case of 
Lemuel Chenoweth of West Vir- 
ginia who built a batch of bridges 
between 1851 and 1884. Seeking a 
contract, he was up against a formi- 
dable army of Richmond bidders 
displaying an impressive array of 
highly finished models in many 
elaborate designs. With a rough, 
hickory-carved model of his bridge, 
he seemed lost in the shuffle. Un- 
daunted, he forsook verbal argu- 
ment, and simply placed his small 
model between two chairs—and 
stood on it! He carried the day, and 
took the contract. 

But the bridges were more than 
contracts. They meant profit, too. A 
good many of them collected tolls— 
strictly to the benefit of the owner. 
Fortunately, though, not every cov- 
ered bridge meant a toll. In fact, 
some of them meant a lot more, 
especially to advertisers of patent 
medicines. The exteriors of the 
bridges were usually verboten, but 
inside the poster pasters accom- 


plished much. High up on _ the 


walls, usually out of reach of would- 
be vandals, you might see an array 
of signs proclaiming the virtues of 
Brown’s Yeast -Form, Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Spirit, Kendall's 
Spavin Cure, C. A. Axle Grease, 
Professor Flint’s Powders For Cat- 
tle, and so on. 

The “double-barreled” bridge 
over Schoharie Creek at Blenheim, 
New York, more than 100 years old, 
is said to be the world’s longest 
single-span covered bridge. Accord- 
ing to tradition, its contractor— 
Nicholas Powers—was not only a 
noted bridge builder but a militant 
“dry” Yankee. Some of his work- 
men failed to ‘share his views, 
though, and preferred the time- 
honored spot of rum to help work 
along. Knowing that Nicholas dis- 
approved, the workmen hid their 
trustworthy jug in one of the stone 
abutments of the bridge, nipping at 
it as the need arose. Unfortunately, 
when the work on the abutment was 
nearing completion, the boss-man 
was on hand, and the unlubricated 
workers had no choice but to seal up 


the jug in its hiding place. Presum-., 


ably, the potent liquor remains 
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there to this day, mellow no doubt. 

Teetotalers weren't the only ones 
who presented problems to bridge 
builders. As late as the 1850s, mid- 
westerners were troubled by Indians 
who objected to the covered spans, 
but their disapproval was ignored 


by staunch pioneers who deter-. 


minedly decided that no Redskin 


would stand in the way of progress— 


or profit. 

As the bridges became a familiar 
part of the local scene, townsfolk 
got to like them better and better— 
even if buggies sometimes got stuck 
in their planked sides, and snow 
had to be hauled aboard the bridges 
in winter so bob sleds could slide 
over them. In fact, the structures 
took on more importance than just 
being a way to cross a river. During 
the Hayes and Tilden presidential 
campaigns, for example, some of 
them served as shelters for political 
rallies. Church meetings, too, were 
known to adjourn to the airier 
bridges for completion. Even as late 
as World War II, others were used 
as sites for war bond rallies. But 
dearest to the hearts of thousands of 
America’s older generations, the 
covered bridges were also romantic 
spots, favored by couples whose af- 
fection soon gave the spans the 
name of “sparking” bridges. Some- 
how, such youthful exuberance and 
romance—of all images—seems the 
most cherishable heritage of Ameri- 
ca’s covered bridges. 

Nowadays, the romancers have 
been replaced by other aficionados— 
fishermen who seek a good spot for 
angling, artists who wish to depict 


the bridges on canvas, photog- 


raphers and seekers of picturesque 
antiquity who rarely are disappoint- 
ed_by their finds. Once in a while, 
too, there’s a grumbling motorist— 
fertunately in the minority—who 
complains about being slowed 
down by plank roads that rattle and 
groan under a Car’s weight. 

Not all the bridges are relics of 
the past. In August, 1955, for ex- 
ample, Hurricane Diane ravaged 
Pennsylvania, flooded a good part 
of the state, and destroyed a bridge 
across Swiftwater Creek in the Po- 
conos. Innkeeper Richard H. D. 
Bullock of Swiftwater Inn surveyed 
the desolation and, knowing re- 
construction was necessary, decided 


on a rather novel step. Instead of re 
placing the modern, flood-destroyec 
bridge intact, he decided—“witl 
tongue in cheek” as he describes it- 
to construct a typical old-time cov 
ered bridge. The response was en 
thusiastic, and the bridge now ha 
the distinction of being one of th 
shortest in the country. 

The newest covered bridge 
though, is in New Jersey. It wa 
dedicated on Valentine’s Day, Feb 
14, 1959. Quite naturally, it ha 
been dubbed—in view of the old re 
mantic element and the day of dedi 
cation—the “kissing” bridge . Thi 
structure spans the north branch o 
the Cooper River in the communit 
of Barclay Farms on Route 70 no 
far from the Garden State Parl 
Race Track. It’s near the site of on 
of the nation’s first covered bridges 
and provides walkways for pede: 
trians as well as angling spots fo 
fishermen at each end of the struc 
ture. 

The oldest surviving coveres 
bridge in Virginia is also an oddity 
Called Old East Humpback, it 
on the abandoned Kanawha Turf 
pike near U. S. 60 between Coving 
ton and the West Virginia line. Th 
graceful, arched span of this 10€ 
foot bridge, built in 1835, is th 
only one of its kind in the U.S. Th 
fact that it rises some eight fee 
from each end of the bridge give 
the structure its odd name. Righ 
next door, so to speak, stanc¢ 
America’s longest covered brid, 
It’s also the only one on a Fede 
highway. You'll find it at Philip 
West Virginia. The span, built 
1852 by Lemuel Chenoweth—tl 
man who stood on his model to 
bridge contracts—is 312 feet lo 
and is on the section of U. S. 250k 
tween Elkins and Fairmont. 

There are many other interesti 
covered bridges still remaining, a 
some states—like Vermont, N 
Hampshire and Ohio—have spec 
maps showing their locations. Sta 
legislatures as well as private grou 
are increasing efforts to retain al 
restore the structures as_histol 
relics. There are now excellent 1 
dications that it will be a long tit 
before covered bridges become ¢ 
tinct. And for travelers who Ih 
mementoes of bygone eras, ee ‘ 
big boon indeed. @ - 
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VANGELINE, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
immortal heroine, is very much a real per- 
son to the inhabitants of St. Martinville, 

La. Local legend insists that an Acadian girl, 
Emmeline Labiche, was Longfellow’s model for 
the famous poem. Emmeline, like Evangeline, 
became separated from her lover, Louis Arceneaux 
(Gabriel, in the poem) , during the Acadian exo- 
dus from Nova Scotia and wandered over America 
in search until she found him here at the Poste des 
Attakapas, faithlessly betrothed to another. Em- 
meline went mad with grief, and shortly died. 
Nowadays, around the home of hard-hearted 
Louis Arceneaux, shown in the illustration on 
this page, the Longfellow-Evangeline Memorial 
Park perpetuates the memory of Emmeline, and 
the bygone Acadian customs TRAVEL’s camera 


views on the following two pages. 


Acadian housewives kneeled to do all 
their cooking at open hearths like this. 


Evangeline statue was posed for by 
Dolores Del Rio, who played film role. 


Loud-voiced dinner gong outside ser a 
tate cookhouse called men from fi 


Old fourposters often had 
trundle bed for kids below. 
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Rugged canyons of Colorado's Green, Yampa river country can 
be covered by rubber boat float trips, probed by auto campers. 


BY BARBARA HAMMEN 


ORN IN THE north from the snows of Wyoming’s 
highest mountain—Gannett Peak of the Wind 
River Range—the Green flows southward until 
“it comes to a mountain barrier, the high Uintas which 
are the only major east-west elevation in the Western 
Hemisphere. No sluggard this river, it has forged can- 
yons through the eastern flanks of the Uintas where it is 
joined by the Yampa from western Colorado. Wedded 
at Steamboat Rock in a remote section of the canyon 
land which is included in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, the river then turns westward before coming to 
a graveyard which is older than-the canyons. 
Millions of years before the work of this river, a 
formation known as the Morrison was laid down dur- 
ing the Jurassic Age. In its sedimentary strata a great 
many dinosaurs were entombed. Then came the anti- 
clinal elevation of the Uinta Mountains which tipped 
_ this monstrous tomb on end so that the once-horizontal 
Morrison formation became almost vertical and ex- 
posed. Fifty years ago a scientist named Earl Douglass 
“recognized the Morrison as the source of huge dinosaur 
bones which were found in that area. For fifteen years 
Douglass worked for the Carnegie Museum, quarrying 
tons and tons of dinosaur bones. In all, 26 nearly com- 
plete skeletons, representing ten species and including 
an 84-foot Diplodocus, have been recovered there. You 
may have seen some of them in museums in Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D.C.; New York, Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
Denver. i 
, Today, one 40-foot-high section of the Quarry forms 
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the north wall of an ultra-modern cement and glass 
Visitor's Center in Dinosaur National Monument. 
There you can comfortably watch workmen chip rock 
away from dinosaur bones which, having been filled 
with silica, are very hard. These specimens will be left 
in place, providing in relief a vivid and graphic account 
of a geological fact which heretofore may have seemed 
less than real. 

This Dinosaur Quarry, at the southeastern terminus 
of the canyon country, is six miles north of U.S. 40 at 
Jensen, Utah, near the Colorado border. The area 
rises north of the highway as a barren, broken mass of 
colors ranging from vermilion to an ominous grey. 
The Monument approach road parallels the Green as 
it wanders sluggishly across a depression known geo- 
logically as the Jensen syncline. 

Aside from Split Mountain Campground, the only 
accommodations for visitors are in Vernal, thirteen 
miles west of Jensen on U.S. 40. There you will find an 
abundance of good motels and cafes. Vernal also has 
the Utah Field House of Natural History with a fine 
exhibition illustrating the Monument area. 

Campers and trailerites not objecting to primitive 
facilities will enjoy Split Mountain Camp, three miles 
east of the Visitor’s Center. Campsites are located on 
clean white sand under cottonwoods at the base of a 
cliff. A few hundred feet away, the river slithers out 
of Split Mountain Gorge and swirls towards a peach- 
pink wall on the opposite shore. Above and beyond, 
graceful cliffs lean against the sky. In camp, chubby 
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Rocky cove gives swimmers relief from rushing Green River current at Split Mt. Campground, three miles from Visitor's Center, off U.S. 40. 


a 


Near road to Island Park, prehistoric petroglyphs at least 1,000 
years old may be seen, with still older carvings at Echo Park. 
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Golden Mantle squirrels and raucous magpies will en- 
tertain or rob you, if they can. 

Early evening is a good time to take the self-guided 
nature trail which starts back of the campground. You , 
should allow at least an hour for this pleasant two-mile 
hike which will help you to identify the flora and geo- 
logical formations in the Monument, besides proyid- 
ing an excellent opportunity for color photography. 

When Dinosaur was proclaimed a National Monu- 
ment in 1915, its boundaries included only 80 acres 
comprising the Dinosaur Quarry. The vast canyon 
area was added by Presidential proclamation in 1938, 
making it larger than many national parks. In recent 
years threats of large dams being built within its 
boundaries aroused considerable agitation to elevate 
this National Monument to,the status of a National. 
Park, thus providing greater protection from such en- 
croachments. An act of Congress is required to ac- 
complish this. 

In the meantime, under Mission 66, the National 
Park improvement program, a few roads are being built 
and a full staff of rangers and naturalists are on hand 
at the new Visitor’s Center to take care of the increas- 
ing number of people who visit the Quarry each year— 
moré than 100,000 in 1958. But it seems certain that, for 
some years at least, vast areas of Dinosaur National 
Monument will remain a canyon-carved wilderness 
visited by relatively few. 
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The most exciting way to see this wilderness is from 
the river itself. In fact, that is the only way to view the 
2,000-foot-high walls of the Canyon of Lodore, Bear 
Canyon of the Yampa, Whirlpool Canyon and Split 

Mountain Gorge. A boat trip through the white-water 
_tapids of those canyons is full of thrills and duckings— 
perhaps too many for some. This past year some thou- 
| sand people of all ages enjoyed guided excursions 
| safely in neoprene boats. The four-day, all-expense trip 
from the head of Lodore to Split Mountain Camp costs 
$60.00 per person. Shorter trips may be arranged also, 
| but they are comparatively more expensive. A one-day 
excursion from Island Park through Split Mountain 
| Gorge costs $24.00 per person in parties of four. For 
» additional information about boating in Dinosaur, you 
‘may write to Superintendent Jess Lombard’s office in 
)Vernal, Utah, or contact a ranger at the Visitor’s 
) Center. 
| For those who prefer their scenery higher and much 
dryer, there are roads of a sort to various points. Such 


jroads are safe enough if your car is in good condition. 


|with a full tank of gasoline, water: spare tire and jack, 
ja shovel and ax. 

One spectacular point is the head of Lodore Can- 
yon, 148 miles from the Visitor’s Center. Though the 
wwesome sublimity of the view is a delight to photog- 
vaphers, it may not be considered worthwhile for an 
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Massive Steamboat Rock (note tiny figures in foreground) is at 
Echo Park, rises over lightly-visited campground in trees at right. 


overland excursion. Four-day boating trips begin there 
and transportation is furnished for them. On the other 
hand, Island Park is only 31 miles—but several hours’ 
driving time—from the Center. If you are staying in 
Vernal or camping at Split Mountain, this makes a fine 
outing for a day. 

Without going down to the river itself, you can see 
Island Park from a promontory called Rainbow Ridge. 
Within a semicircle of rainbow-colored cliffs the Green 
floats lazily along, meandering among green meadows 
and cottonwood groves before beginning its turbulent 
journey through Split Mountain Gorge, which it enters 
at the right. Island Park is privately owned, as is much 
of the land in the Monument. Between various can- 
yons there are a number of homesteads, and during 
summer their livestock grazes on the sparse vegetation of 
the plateaus above. Visitors, however, are welcome to 
these lonely places if they respect private property. 

The general area of Island Park has some excellent 
petroglyphs. These are pictures pecked on the smooth 
surface of rocks, preferably cliffs covered with dark 
“desert varnish,’ and are the work of a prehistoric 
people. The ones in the Island Park area are at least 
a thousand years old. No one knows their meaning. 
Scholars give various interpretations as to their sig- 
nificance. Undoubtedly some of them, especially those 
depicting the Sun Carrier, are religious in nature. A 
ranger at the Visitor’s Center will tell you where to 
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find them, but little else is authoritatively known. 

Be reasonably certain of dry weather before taking 
this outing. Statistics show that Dinosaur has only eight 
inches of moisture in a year and most of that is sup- 
posed to come in winter. Theoretically, the chances of 
rain during summer days are slight, yet we seem to hit 
them with deadly accuracy. The bluest morning skies 
may be filled with rain clouds by mid-afternoon. And» 
if rain falls, the grey clay of the road becomes treacher- 
ously slick and adhesive. Added to that there are sey- 
eral nasty places where washouts may occur. You can’t 
expect immediate help as there is practically no traffic. 

August is the month when summer rains are most 
apt to occur, so some consider it (and July) the least 
desirable time to visit Dinosaur. Daytime temperatures 


_ during those months may reach into the nineties also, 


but with the relative humidity at less than twenty per- 
cent, we have never found the heat objectionable. Ad- 
mittedly, however, May, June, September and October 
are more pleasant. 

The appeal of this desert wilderness is primarily to 
those who seek peaceful relaxation in sunshine and 
pure air far removed from the pressures of civilization. 
The epitome of this is Echo Park. Unfortunately, the 
road there is no paragon. After leaving the pavement 
of U.S. 40 about twenty miles east of the Visitor’s Cen- 
ter, a rough, winding dirt road climbs to an elevation 
of 7,600 feet on a plateau called Blue Mountain. The 
summit is a sage-covered rangeland. Hereafter you are 
in Colorado. 

Following a newly-graded turnoff to the left for six 
miles, you reach Harper’s Corner. At the end of the 
trail is the most inclusive view in the entire Monument. 
Half a mile below, the Green swirls around the jutting 
corner. Island Park is seen to the left and Echo Park 
to the right. Far in the west the Uintas tut the horizon. 
All around in a series of step-like plateaus are the sheer 
cuts of the canyons, an intricate maze in an endless 
wilderness. Several lookouts on this road provide mag- 
nificent views of parts of this gigantic panorama. Picnic 
facilities are at the end of the road and at the Iron 
Springs overlook. 

Returning to the junction, there is a sign marked 
Pats Hole. Take that road eastward. Finally you reach 
an escarpment which is descended in a series of sharp 
switch-backs. Thereafter the way levels off until you 
reach a cleft in the cream-colored sandstone. This is 
Sand Canyon. It too is steep—and sandy—but lovely 
with the contrasting green of pinon pine which fills the 
warm air with its scent. Continuing downward you 
finally reach a box-elder grove on the river’s bank. This 
is Echo Park. You are in the heart of the canyon coun- 
try of the Green and Yampa. 

Across the Green a prow-shaped monolith named 
Steamboat Rock rises 800 feet. The confluence of the 
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Yampa is at its northern base. Towering walls of soft- | 
colored rock completely surround this little paradise. 
Locally it is known as Pats Hole because of a hermit 
who lived there for many years. 

Echo Park is 66 miles from Vernal, where supplies’ 
must be purchased. Driving time, one way, is approxi- 
mately three hours, so return trips for supplies are 
impractical. A ranger is on duty five days a week. 
Through him necéssary radio communications with 
the outside world can be established. The water supply . 
is from a pump. The river itself grumbles along treach- 
erously with a current too dangerous for swimming or 
inexperienced boating. i 

We arrived at Echo Park late one afternoon. The 
ranger was off duty and the campground deserted. The 
desert sun was lowering behind the massive hulk of 
Steamboat Rock. The air was sultry and clouds were 
gathering. The eerie silence of approaching evening 
was constricting. Before long it was broken by a loud 
clap of thunder. To our amazement it-came back to us 
as an echo and we realized the place was rightly named. 
No rain fell, but each crack of thunder was repeated 
from across the river. 

Those were lazy days. We swam in the clear Yampa, 
which has a fine beach, and we relaxed in camp watch- 
ing large eagles soar over Steamboat Rock. Puffy white 
clouds floated in an indigo sky and, with all the colors 
of the rainbow in the landscape, photography was a 
constant thrill. Nights we slept soundly while crickets 
chirped and the Green rumbled by. 

One special point of interest is Whispering Cave. 
After entering through a yard-high opening, you see 
two tunnels leading to the right and to the left. A 
massive slab of stone, not visibly touching either wall, i 
seems suspended overhead. Wind from some subter- 
ranean chamber blows continuously from the tunnels. 

We spent one morning locating and photographing 
a number of petroglyphs, some very different from any 
we have ever seen. Prehistoric people are believed to 
have inhabited this area at least 2,000 years ago, but no. 
method has been found to date petroglyphs. 

One night, the stars were gone so I stayed awake to 
watch the fading light change from dark grey to the 
silvered tints of dawn. From nowhere, it seemed, seven- 
teen white-tailed deer appeared in the meadow back 
of camp. They proceeded down the bank, across the 
stretch of white sand to the river. I awakened the family 
to see the spectacle. Three magnificently antlered buck 
were in the herd, but a doe led the way. After drinking, 
they passed up the Yampa and vanished like a dream. 
An eagle soared overhead. Another screamed from 
Steamboat’s crags. ‘ 

Others who find serenity in such wilderness will ap- 
preciate this haven on the Green and Yampa. In a 
age that sometimes seems as topsy-turvy as the one 0 
the Dinosaurs, it is comforting to know a place calle 
Echo Park. @ 
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BY ANTHONY BYERS 


UN YOUR finger on the map 
down the west coast of Italy’s 
boot and you will find Giglio. 

It is one of a curious group of islands 
known as the Tuscan Archipelago 
_ of which Elba is the largest and best 
“known. Tourist business on Elba 
has boomed in the last five years and 
Giglio, 40 miles to the south and 


a bid to join in the traveler’s Vogue 
for island vacations. 


\" only one sixth its size, is now making 


Giglio got its name from the 
Romans who called it Agilium, 


which means lily. Campese, on its 


west side, is one of the loveliest bays 
in the western Mediterranean—and 
probably the only one left which 
can truly and deservedly earn the 
description unspoiled. A half-mile 
curve of soft, silver sand flanked by 
a striking headland and a medieval 
pirate’s tower make it a scene which 
deserves Cinemascope with a sym- 


Mountaintop town of Castello maintains unchanged its medieval aspect. 


Waterfront at Giglio Porto is visitor's first view of island's tranquillity. 
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Filling household water jugs gives Castello’s wo- 
men opportunity to keep up on town’s latest gossip. 


Empty except for net-mending fishermen, beach 
at Campese is one of Giglio's best, most remote. 


phony orchestra to provide back- 
ground music. Hollywood would 
also like Castello, a walled town 
which dominates the island from 
its 1,600-foot peak. The inhabitants 
haven’t changed a thing since it was 
built in the Middle Ages as a de- 
fense against corsairs. Not a single 
soft drink ad or winking neon dis- 
turbs the illusion that you are back 
in the days of the Borgias or the 
Medicis. 

Largest town on the island—popu- 
lation 900—is Giglio Porto which 
faces the coast of Tuscany. The 
modern steamer which twice daily 
in the summer plies the eleven-mile 
voyage from Porto Santo Stefano 
on the mainland docks here. This 
is the tourist center and has three 
good hotels—two of them built post- 
war—and a small cheap pensione. 
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One of the newest of the hotels, the | 


Saraceno, was built on the site of a 
Roman villa perched on rocks just 
a few feet from the sea, and guests 
have been known to catch fish from 
their bedroom windows. Prices run 
from $4.00 a day, which includes 
good simple food and wine. 

Giglio is extremely proud of its 
wine which is made in Castello’s six- 
teenth-century dungeons. Novelist 
Stendhal gave it honorable mention 
when served a choice bottle in 
Florence in the last century and, 
since Stendhal was a Frenchman, 
the Gigliese take this as a great com- 
pliment. 

An alternative hotel in Giglio 
Porto is La Pergola, celebrated for 
its fish soups including one which 
contains a whole baby octopus com- 
plete with eight baby legs, and a 


fantastic mixed fish dish called zup- | 
pa di pesce alla gighese. There is | 
also the new Demos which describes — 
itself “all rooms running hot and | 
cold...a privileged position with | 
telephone.” Prices in both of these | 
come to about $5.00 a day. 
For remoter living, hire the ~ 
island’s only taxi and set off with | 
your bags to Campese. A mile out- ” 
side Porto the surfaced road ends, | 
and after that you just hang on. So — 
far, Campese has just the one hotel, © 
but it is excellent, and in a few ~ 
years this wonderful bay will prob- ~ 
ably be booming. Currently, there ~ 
are no peanut stands, no posters, no | 
neons, no radios or television and | 
the only internal combustion en- 
gine in the place provides electricity | 
for the hotel and pumps water to 
some of the bedrooms. 5 
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| ‘There are only two bars in Cam- 
\pese and, as they have only one 
phonograph between them, they 
usually take turns with it in the 
‘evening. A small square of cement 
has been laid over a corner of the 
beach for dancing and that is where 
the night life ends—or begins, rath- 
it Parties spring up out of nothing 
put usually because somebody buys 
| bottle of something—the Giglio 
Wine at 25 cents a bottle or the 
Jamily-size at 30 cents. Then some- 
: jody else buys coffees or the deli- 
| jious ice cream which only an Ital- 
an can make. 

) Bathers seek the sparkling crys- 
jalline sand and the incredibly deep 
yater—so blue you expect to emerge 
eliciously azured. Europe’s Medi- 
‘rranean has an irresistible lure of 
lue sky, sea and sunshine away 
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from the dark and drab days of 
northern winters. 

The Crusaders came to Giglio as 
did, earlier, the Romans. General 
Ahenobarbus assembled his naval 
fleet at Porto before attacking Julius 
Caesar’s forces during the Roman 
Civil War. Another visitor with a 
red beard was Barbarossa who, lead- 
ing his barbary pirates, twice seized 
the island and used it as a base for 
attacks on the mainland. 

Most of Giglio is green valleys 
and rocky hills, and lovely bays such 
as the Cala dell’Alume inhabited 
only by rabbits and seabirds. But 
there is one small bay of high cliffs 
in the southeast corner which con- 
tains Italy’s most secluded hotel. 
Aptly named the Hermitage it is 
accessible only from the sea and by 
a narrow goat track to Giglio Porto. 
This is a fishermen’s hotel—rod and 
line or aqualung. The few rooms 
are excellent and the food and con- 
versation—well, it’s mainly fish. 

Two miles to the south is Gian- 
nutri, a small Mediterranean islet 
114 miles long such as every island- 
lover dreams of owning for himself. 
It is uninhabited now but has the 
ruins of a large Roman villa won- 
derfully preserved since its owners 
were the first and last to live on the 
island which they knew as Dianium. 

In the evening you can see Gi- 
glio’s other close neighbor, Monte 
Cristo. Perhaps it is the association 
with Dumas’ story, but to see this 
mysterious, lonely island rising into 
view as the setting sun throws its 
rocky outline into sharp relief 
could make you believe you are 
watching a rite of ancient witch- 
craft. 

Giglio, with its pleasant and 
peaceful delights and friendly and 
generous inhabitants, is best ap- 
poached by rail. The Rome-Genoa 
express trains all stop for water at 
Orbetello and, alighting here, you 
can catch a modern bus to carry you 
across a narrow neck of land to 
Monte Argentario and then down 
to Porto Santo Stefano. The steamer 
completes the journey in an hour. 
The main coastal road, Rome-Gros- 
seto, the Aurelian Way, has a turn- 
ing marked Orbetello/S Stefano 
where it is quite easy and very cheap 
to rent a garage. Even if the steamer 
could carry your car, there are no 


proper roads on Giglio so you won’t 
need it anyway. 

Giglio is still mercifully unspoilt, 
resembling, in fact, what I imagine 
its smaller southern cousin Capri 
to have been at the beginning of the 
century, so that I feel a sharp twinge 
of remorse about recommending it. 
You'll surely feel the same yourself 
when you go. @ 
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44” plastic handle cuticle 
cutter. 

3” Tweezer. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-9 
43-49 41st St., 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


only 


$298 


complete 


Please send me (_ ) Ladies Pedicure Set @ $2.98 
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BRIGHT MAFIA 


BY HENRY J. REUTER 


UT IN THE Indian Ocean off 
O the East African Coast and 

just 40 minutes in flying time 
from Dar es Salaam there is a fisher- 
man’s Eden. Most people outside 
Africa know little about it but any 
angler from the Cape to Cairo who 
likes his fish to have a real kick in 
them will tell you that this is the 
place where angling stories become 


reality, where everything under ten 
pounds is ignored, except perhaps 
for bait, and where catches come so 
big that it is a greater problem to 
stuff them than to land them. 

This super site is Mafia Island— 
a 200-square-mile gem separated by 
a narrow channel from the Tangan- 
yika coast and sitting right on the 
edge of the deep water beloved by 
giant fish which have for centuries 


evaded comfortably the primitive 


angling methods of the natives, » 


Baits of maize meal dangled on 


Ewe Sa 


a 


pieces of string are rapidly being re-— 


placed by rods, reels, 
spoons, fighting chairs, nylon lines, 


trolling © 


sleek launches and all the parapher- | 


nalia of big-game fishing needed to 


turn simple tradition into a glori-— 


ous sport for tourists. 
From Nairobi, capital of Kenya 


Incredible angling found at Mafia, Indian Ocean isle off Tanganyika, offers native fishermen no incentive to improve their primitive techniques. | 
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MAFIA 


open spaces dotted with 
mango trees. 

The club overlooks a wide sweep 
of the sea and great ingenuity and 
imagination have been used in its 
construction. A main building 
houses the dining room, lounge and 
old English-type bar. Nearby bed- 
rooms are small but comfortable 
and are even equipped with bath- 
rooms complete with showers and 
pull-and-let-goes—most unusual on 
tropic islands. Below the club a sil- 
ver beach provides a shimmering 
contrast to:a sea of the palest green 
which suddenly thickens to a deep 
blue as the water of the channel 
deepens. 

Across the bay is Chole Island, a 
mass of flowering trees and mangos, 
and beyond to the eastward is 
Kinassi Gap, converging headlands 
which are sure to make Mafia fa- 
mous, for through the gap is the 
deep water. It is for the gap that 
the tourist heads at daybreak, his 
launch, hired for a little over $2.00 
an hour, laden with goggles, spears, 
rods, lures, bait and sandwiches. 

At Mafia the season for the big 
ones is from November to March 
but even in the off-season the tour- 
ist can quickly get tired of harpoon- 
ing and angling kingfish, barra- 
cuda, tunny and koli koli of 40 
pounds and over—fish which have 
never been chased in their lives and 
which just swim up to the boat and 
look at you. In season—in the 
months for instance when Adrian 
Conan Doyle broke a world record 
in: Mafia waters with a Dorado 
dolphin of 75 pounds and caught a 
white death shark weighing 1,360 
pounds, Mafia is unchallenged. 

At 10 a.m. on a typical day, the 
sky is blue as only a tropical sky can 
be, and a few hundred yards away 
the Juani Reef points incredible 
ragged fingers of coral to the sun. 
Two fishermen and a novice are 
trolling spoons behind the boat, all 
sitting in fighting chairs, strapped 
in and sipping drinks. Suddenly the 
fisherman’s dream becomes a glori- 
ous, hectic, unbelievable reality. All 
three reels scream like train whistles 
and yards of nylon line vanish into 
the depths. Pump and reel in, pump 


giant 
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and reel in—three men are at it and 
nearer and nearer come the fish. 

It is rare that three fish are pulled 
into the boat at once but, neverthe- 
less, everybody tries it. Three fish 
are plunging and leaping round 
the boat waiting to be gaffed. Final- 
ly one is gaffed and pulled: in, then 


another, and with a great deal of - 


luck, hard work and the leapings of 
three men around their confined 
space, the third. 

Out go the lines again and once 
more, bang, bang, bang, three more 
screams of anguish from the reels, 
three more explosions in the water, 
and three more fish are hooked. 

In a couple of hours on a typical 
morning, a boat might land more 
than 300 pounds of fighting fish, 
although even this sort of stuff is re- 
garded as comparative small-fry. 

For the adventurer who prefers 
donning goggles and flippers and 
getting at really close quarters with 
his prey, it is no fishing story to 
state that a couple of good gogglers 
can anchor off coral atolls and col- 
lect 200 pounds or more of rock 
cod, pompano, yellow lip and cavali 
jack in a couple of hours. Such in- 
trepid souls can also have fun with 
five-to-ten-foot moray eels which 
abound, which have been known 
to bite three-quarters of the way 
through metal gaffs. 

After a day’s fishing, all is tran- 
quil. At the club there is a steaming 
hot bath, stout and fresh oysters on 
a bar counter and a dinner of king- 
fish steaks fried in lemon and many 
other East African delicacies. 

Mafia is not all fishing. For those 
who prefer it, there are fine-grained 
sands washed clean by the daily 
tides and clear, shallow water for 
romping youngsters. Nearby also 
are islands whose ancient ruins have 
for centuries given rise to stories 
of witchcraft, slavery and torture 
chambers, but which are still 
steeped in mystery. 

Everybody falls in love with 
Mafia. It is a place to loaf in, a place 
to get a world-record fish, and above 
all, it is an unspoiled tropical is- 
land just made for finishing off a 
strenuous trip on the East African 
mainland. Roaming reelers should 
promise themselves a stopover here 
while it is still unspoiled. @ 


HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY ISABELLE BOONE 


JN THE vicinity of what is now 


Orlando, Florida, the post office 

was called Jernigan in 1850, in 
honor of Captain Aaron Jernigan, 
one of the early settlers. There was 
then a chain of forts in this region 
where U.S. soldiers were stationed 
to help the pioneers against hostile 
attacks of the Indians. One night 
the soldiers were camped in the cen- 
tral part of town with Orlando 
Reeves as the guard on duty. An In- 
dian disguised as a log rolled toward 
him, so he fired his gun to awaken 
his comrades. The guard was killed 
in the skirmish but the Indians were 
driven away. Orlando was thus 
named in 1857 in honor of this sol- 
dier who gave his life for the early 
settlers. 


Nore: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the deri- 
vation of place names. Address: 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Unaccepted submis- 


sions cannot be acknowledged or . 


returned. 


The skilled hand of the German 


gunsmith is responsible for this 
.22 caliber, 6-shot repeater auto- 
matic with self-ejecting clip. 
Just 4” long, fits easily into 
pocket or purse. Ideal for sport- 
ing events, stage use (not avail- 
able to Calif. residents). Comes 
for $6.95 ppd. from Best Values, 
Dept. K-128, 403 Market St., 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Playful Expedition Tops Tough Peruvian Peak 


The authentic story of the adventurous young men 
who found end climbed a fabulous mountain in 
Peru 


. VEREST fell to the British 

Commonwealth’s best moun- 
| ~ taineers, backed by all the 
scientific and financial resources an 


expedition could wish for. Puma- 


sillo, one of the last great Andean— 


peaks untrod by mountain climbers, 
was also conquered by Britishers. 
But right there almost all similarity 
‘between the two accomplishments 
ends. The odd crew of seven Cam- 
bridge students who topped the 
Peruvian peak has its exploits re- 
| ported in Simon Clark’s The Puma’s 
‘Claw (Little, Brown & Co.; 223 
pages; 22 illustrations, 4 maps). It 
‘would be unfair to the obvious cour- 
age and mountaineering skill of 
these young gentlemen to suggest 
|that they climbed remote, 20,490- 
|foot Pumasillo for a lark. But they 
did. 
| Clark sets his book’s general tone 
\with an adventurer’s statement of 
\purpose that may, let us hope, put 
jan end to the Because-It-Is-There 
philosophy so beloved of mystic 
mountaineers: 

_ “I went to Peru to prove nothing 
about myself or anything else; but 
for the same reason that I climb, for 
ithe hell of it.” 
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In addition to irreverent enthu- 
siasm, the Cambridge Andean Ex- 
pedition of 1957 had two further 
advantages: youth (they were all 21- 
24) and the name of Sir John Hunt, 
leader of the successful Everest ex- 
pedition, on their letterhead as offi- 
cial Patron of the undertaking. 
With this impressive stamp of ap- 
proval on their slightly harum- 
scarum embryonic expedition they 
wheedled as much free and cut- 
rate equipment as they could from 
manufacturers. The considerable 
differential between what they need- 
ed and what they received was 
accounted for by one valiant soul 
who made by hand much of their 
high-altitude gear, including sleep- 
ing bags (try that on your Singer 
sometime) . 

There was, you can see, lots of 
plain hard work involved in the 
mere preparation. When the pre- 
liminaries were completed and they 
were ready for the long trek to the 
backwoods of Peru, Clark and his 
companions agreed they would have 
forgotten the whole idea if they had 
known the difficulties of just mak- 
ing ready. But proper preparation 
being half the game, they experi- 
enced no troubles with the expedi- 
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tion itself except for disagreements 
with mules and muleteers, losing 
one of their number (to the accom- 
paniment of much hue and cry in 
the Peruvian press) who was hence- 
forth dubbed EI] Perdido, the Lost 
One, having the devil’s own time 
getting to the mountain and finally, 
of course, the point of it all, climb- 
ing The Claw itself. 

But the greatest virtue of this 
book—and of the expedition itself— 
is the typically British “unflappa- 
bility” by which the most frighten- 
ing circumstances are met with a 
yawn or a joke or a passing round 
of the rum bottle. Clark makes this 
extraordinary mountaineering ex- 
ploit sound as innocently playful as 
an undergraduate prank. He almost 
makes you want to try mountain 
climbing yourself. Almost.—K. G. 


Special. to N.T.C; Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


L) Please send me The Puma’s Claw at the special Club member- 
ship price of $4.25. Remittance is enclosed. 
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BY SANDO BOLOGNA 


Visitors who sign up for Lead, S.D., tours see Homestake Mine, one of top gold producers, 


INING operations seem to have 
M a fascinating appeal for peo- 
ple of all ages. Millions of 
Americans, in fact, visit mines of 
varying types to enjoy unusual, out- 
of-the-way fun and sightseeing on 
their vacations. The development of 
uranium uses since World War II 
has probably helped stimulate ama- 
teur rock-hounds to look for ores of 
many other categories, Rock-hound 
clubs organize trips into abandoned 
mines and seldom-used places with 
known deposits. This hobby has 
grown into unprecedented propor- 
tions but rock-hounds are cautioned 
by professional prospectors to be 
careful with their footwork and to 
use official maps of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey or from state travel 
agencies, There are, however, areas 
which travelers may visit on tours. 
In celebrating its baptismal of 
statehood, Alaska, for instance, is 
putting special emphasis on its gold- 
mining lures and tradition. Gold 
dredges are in operation during the 
summer in the Nome and Fair- 
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banks areas, and a couple of miles 
outside of Juneau tourists are taken 
by bus to Gold Creek to watch old- 
timers panning for the rich mineral. 

In California, visitors rent pans to 
look for “gold dust” in a re-created 
- gold-mining trough at Knott’s Berry 
Farm and Ghost Town in Buena 
Park, Cal. 

Lodes of fun are assured to the 
estimated 10,000,000 people who are 
expected to visit Colorado this year 
in celebration of the Rush-to-the- 
Rockies Centennial. A Denyer com- 
pany has manufactured gold-pan- 
ning kits with instructions and a 
map of gold-bearing areas, most 
popular of which are along the 
bonanza-strike banks near Cripple 
Creek, California Gulch and Cen- 
tral City. A vast storehouse of about 
250 underground resources, Colo- 
rado mines have produced about 
$2,300,000,000 in gold, silver, cop- 


eper, lead and zinc during the past 


100 years. Some of these mines are 
also open to tourists. 
Oregon, commemorating its 100th 


Guests dig diamonds at Murfreesboro, Ark, 


year of statehood, reopened aban- 
doned mine shafts as extra travel 
lures. At the exposition being held 
in Portland until September 17, 
simulated gold-panning takes place, 
but the really serious mining is near 
the town of Gold Hill. 

At Lead, South Dakota, the Lead 
Civic Association conducts tours for 
the surface gold workings of the 
famous Homestake Mining Co. 
where an average of 4,550 tons of 
rock and ore are taken out daily. 
Proceeds from the tours are used for 
welfare and charitable purposes, ~ 

Murfreesboro, Ark., lists The 
Crater of Diamonds as the only dia- 
mond mine on the North American 
Continent. Tourists are permitted 
to scrounge around for gems on a 
finder-keeper basis. According to the 
Arkansas Publicity and Parks Com- 
mission, about 48,000 diamond: 
have been found in the Pike Coun 
site since 1906. The largest gem was 
a $15,000 stone picked up by ‘ 
Dallas woman in 1956. She had paid 
$1.50 for the prospecting privilege. 

: 
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though less talkative about possible hot spots. 


Amateur rock-hounds often find old-timers like this Montana Prospector good for tips on technique 
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In Bingham Canyon, Utah, the 
Kennecott Copper Corp. welcomes 
well over 100,000 guests annually 
to the largest open-pit copper min- 
ing operations in North America. 
From a tin-roofed observation shel- 
ter on the brink of this huge bowl- 
shaped hole, visitors can see a 157- 
mile railroad track snaking along 
steep walls. Upwards to 3,100 car- 
loads of waste rock and ore are dug 
out daily, yielding up to 720 tons 
of copper. Bingham Canyon is the 
fourth largest tourist attraction in 
Utah. 

Copper mining is also observed 
at the Kelley Shaft, owned by the 
Anaconda Corp. at Butte, Mont., 
and commonly called “the richest 
hill on earth.” Another open pit for 
copper ore that is inspected daily 
by tourists is the Lavender Pit, a 
new, $25,000,000 extension of the 
old Sacramento Pit at Bisbee, Ari- 
zona. 

Although there are many ura- 
nium mines throughout the West 
and Southwest, relatively few of 
them are open to the public. Per- 
haps the location which affords the 
best opportunity for the tourist is at 
Moab, Utah. Visitors are taken on 
tours through the Mi-Vida Mine, 
one of the most productive under- 
ground operations in the uranium 
industry. Requests to visit the mine 
must be made to the Utex Explora- 
tion Co. in Moab. Visitors are also 
permitted to inspect the Uranium 
Reduction Mill at Moab. 

North Carolina claims 300 varie- 
ties of minerals and gems found 
within its border. Rock-hunting is 
so popular that two museums fea- 
ture displays of rocks and gems. 
Spruce is considered the mineral 
capital of the state. 

Montana, nicknamed the Treas- 
ure State, is also a rich area for peo- 
ple who like to look for minerals. 
Along some river banks are found 
sapphires, garnets and _ oriental 
rubies. Other areas are reported to 
have semi-precious stones as rock 
crystals, moss agates and _ petrified 
wood. 

Prospectors select their own sites 
for mining purposes, so why not fol- 
low the same procedure for conduct- 
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ed tours and/or some panning? 
Among the most popular places 
where tours are available are: 


COPPER 


Bingham Canyon Mine at Bing- 
ham Canyon, Utah, largest open-pit 


mine in North America, is where the _ 


Kennecott Copper Corp. offers free 
guided tours daily, highlighted by 
blasting at 3:00 p.m. Many visitors 
also inspect the ruins of the former 
mine town of Bingham Canyon. 
The mine is five miles south and 
twenty miles west of Salt Lake City, 
and reached by State Highway 48. 
Tours are also conducted at Kenne- 
cott’s Ray Mines Division, a large- 
scale mine at Ray, Arizona, about 
80 miles southeast of Phoenix, and 
at Lavender Pit in Bisbee, Arizona, 
reached from U. S. 80. Operations 


at Chino, in southwestern New 
Mexico, attract many. Kelley’s 
Shaft of the Anaconda Corp., 


reached by car from Butte, Mont., is 
open daily from 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 
p-m. except Sundays and holidays 
for people sixteen years of age and 
over. 


DIAMONDS 


Crater of Diamonds at Murfrees- 
boro in southwest Arkansas _ lets 
adults and children over twelve 
years of age pay $1.50 for hunting 
privileges in the only diamond mine 
in North America. It is mostly sur- 
face prospecting. Children under 
twelve are admitted free if accom- 
panied by parents. The site is open 
year-round, seven days a week. 


EMERALD AND RUBY 


Big Crabtree Emerald Mine, near 
Little Switzerland and the Blue 
Ridge Parkway in western North 
Carolina, was previously operated 
by the American Gem and Pear] Co. 
and has yielded many fine emeralds. 
In Macon, four diggings in Cowee 
Valley, near Franklin, are open to 
ruby searchers. 


GOLD 


Gold Rush Days are celebrated in 
February at Wickenburg, Ariz., 
where natives and visitors try their 


luck for gold dust or nuggets along 
the Hassayampa River. Each March, 
the Spanish-attired Dons Club of | 
Phoenix stages for 1,200 people a | 
trek to Superstition Mountain to | 
search for the Lost Dutchman Gold 
Mine, 40 miles east of Phoenix. | 
Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento, Calif., 
contains relics of pioneer and gold- 
rush days, with free admission. It is - 
open daily from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p-m. except on Thanksgiving and — 
Christmas. Visitors pan for gold dust — 
along the 200-mile stretch of Cali- — 
fornia’s Highway 49, called Mother — 
Lode Hiway. For 50 cents, an old 
prospector helps visitors to pan for 
gold dust in the sluice box at the - 
rebuilt 1849 Gold Mine at the | 
Ghost Town of Knott’s Berry Farm | 
in Buena Park, Calif., about a 40- 
minute drive from downtown Los | 
Angeles on the Santa Ana Freeway. © 
Free guided tours are available in 
Virginia City, Nev., gold mines. 


GRANITE 


Rock of Ages near Barre, Vt., the 
world’s largest and deepest granite 
quarry, has free twenty-minute tours 
conducted daily, including holi- 
days, from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tours are also made at the Crafts- 
man Center Monday through Fri- | 
day from 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. New ' 
exhibit hall and guide office open- 
ing in midsummer. At this fascinat- 
ing 350-foot-deep, twenty-acre Ca- 
thedral of Granite, called a 
‘man-made wonder of the world,” 
visitors may pick ‘up samples of 


- granite. Barre is reached by U. S. 


Highway 2 from upper New York 
State, State 25 and U. S. 302 from 
the White Mountains, State 14° 
and U.S. 5 from southern New Eng- ~ 
land. At Wells-Lamson Quarry in — 
Websterville, Vt., visitors may” 
watch granite mining from an obser- 
vation platform. Guide service is 
free during June, July and August. — 


URANIUM 


Mi-Vida Mine at Moab, Utah, is 
one of the most productive under- 
ground uranium operations in U. S. — 
and welcomes tourists but requests — 
must be made to the Utex Elo 
tion Co. in Moab. 
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ODDS AND INNS 


000 American Exhibition 
Center and deluxe 200-room 
hotel in Athens is scheduled to start 
early next year with completion 
planned for late 1961.... Recently 
pened Avon Old Farms Motel at 
junction of U.S. 44 with College 
Highway, Hartford, Conn., has 24 
units, air-conditioning, sun decks 
and swimming pool... . All-alumi- 
‘num boatel opened recently replac- 
ing fire-gutted Pines Marina at Fire 
Island, N.Y., with restaurant and 
bar to be joined by series of alumi- 
num cabanas.... Treadway Inns 
‘has added Club Schloss Mittersill 
near Innsbruck, Austria, and Mit- 
tersill Inn and Chalets at Franconia, 
N.H., with plans to double ski-lift 
capacity at U.S. site for coming sea- 
. New King George VI Memo- 


C ONSTRUCTION of a new $17,000,- 


rial Hostel in London sleeps 89 in’ 


dormitory facilities, will be enlarged 
to accommodate additional 105... 

Refurbishing of Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago for $2,000,000 in- 
‘cludes Marshall Field Suite which 
will rent for $1,500 per month on a 
‘minimum one-year lease, making it 
‘the hotel’s highest priced accommo- 
‘dations. . . . Hotel Corporation of 
America will operate 250-room, 
*. 000,000 hotel now under con- 
‘struction in Quito, Ecuador. Slated 
‘to open in January, Hotel Quito 
will have private baths with “each 
room plus pool, casino... . De- 
‘cember opening is scheduled for 
$1,700,000 Charterhouse Motor Ho- 
tel in Winnipeg, capital of Mani- 
toba, with 100 rooms, garden areas, 
pool, downtown location on York 
and Hargrove streets. . .. New Shan- 
non Shamrock hotel near Eire’s 
international airport plans immedi- 
jate opening with 35 double rooms, 
rates ranging from $5.00 to $9.00, 
jlocation adjacent to ancient Bun- 
‘ratty Castle, former home of Wil- 
. | a Penn, founder of Pennsylvania. 
i, ', . Just-opened and _still-building 
jaccommodations in the 50th state- 
‘to-be include 300-room Reef Tower 
Hotel for December 31 opening, 
150-room addition to the Waikiki 
Surf, 50 rooms to the Hawaiiana, 40 
0 be Waikikian. 


BOUT a month ago the shining- 
new Aruba Caribbean Hotel- 
Casino opened on, naturally 

enough, the Netherlands West In- 
dies isle of Aruba, fifteen miles off 


the coast of Venezuela. Built at a 
cost of $5,000,000, the 140-unit lux- 
ury inn provides numerous resort 
facilities, including an elevated 
pool, a 1,500-foot white sand beach 
and the necessary equipment for 
tennis, fishing, sailing and_ skin- 
diving. The new hotel is entered via 
an elevated highway which takes 


continents. 
Wilson’s — auto) los 
raphy “‘I FOU 


M WAY" now 4 r 
available. (Lippin- — fy || details write to 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, ouickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A "must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 


guests directly to the upper lobby 
level. Each guest unit has its own 
dressing room, tile bath and show- 
er, walk-in closet and private terrace 
overlooking the Caribbean. In addi- 
tion, there is a grouping of twenty 
cabanas beside the pool. Among 
special features are a rooftop solari- 
um and health club and a freeport 
arcade offering various internation- 
al merchandise plus a barber shop, 
beauty salon, travel agency and 
newsstand. The dining room seats 
approximately 250 people. 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Blivd., Dept. E13, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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BY ARTHUR PASTORE, JR. 


ust 75 miles northeast of Paris lies 
Reims in the heart of the world- 
famed champagne country, and 
the route, a must for gourmets as 
one of the classic wine trails of 
France, abounds with. many _his- 
torical landmarks along the way. By 
train, it’s only a two-hour ride from 
Paris, and the first-class fare is 
around $4.00. There are frequent 
trains to Reims or Epernay—both 
centers of the champagne district— 
but fora one-day trip it’s best to take 
the 8:00 a.m. run from Paris’ Gare 
de l'Est, arriving in Reims at 10:00 
a.m. For the return trip, you can 
leave about 4:00 p.m. and be back 
in Paris by aperitif time. It’s also 
possible to make the‘ circuit by bus. 
Ask your hotel desk or any travel 
agency about the scheduled de- 
partures of the Service Rapide de 
Champagne—Citroen. 

The best way, however, is by car. 
You leave Paris via Route N2, the 
northern roadway which skirts by 
one of Paris’ two big airports, Le 
Bourget, where Lindbergh made his 
historic landing, and you _ pass 
through the pleasant, green, rolling 
French countryside, heading for 
Soissons, nestled down in its green 
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valley setting on the delightful 
Aisne River, dominated by the ruins 
of St. Gervais Cathedral. You can 
stop for lunch here at the Lion 
Rouge, if you get there in time. A 
meal here costs between $3.00 and 
$5.00, but wine would up the tab 
considerably. As a curtain raiser to 
your champagne tasting, though, 
you might try a wine here made 
from red champagne grapes. 

After Soissons, the road branches 
off to the right, marked Route 
N31, and you follow the charming 
Aisne Valley for awhile, moving 
along picture-postcard scenery of 
gently sloping farm country. Fairly 
soon, you begin to spot more and 
more of the famous vineyards not far 
from Reims, which you can see from 
a distance with the beautiful Cathe- 
dral towers looming on the horizon. 

The Cathedral is, of course, 
Reims’ Number One tourist attrac- 
tion and it ranks as among the great 
Gothic structures of all Europe. It 
is a great artistic triumph, and one 
of the master works of the Middle 
Ages, equally as magnificent as 
Paris’ Notre Dame, the Cathedral 
at Chartres and others. Reims’ Ca- 
thedral has seen a whole pageant 
of French history in its more than 
800 years, for it was here that the 


‘Bright sun, fertile soil of France's champagne 


country grow heavy crops of famed grapes. 


Kings of France were crowned in 
great pomp and circumstance. In 
1914-18, heavy shelling on both sides 
partially destroyed the great Cathe- 
dral, and many of the irreplaceable 
stained-glass windows were shat- 
tered. However, much of the Cathe: 
dral has been restored in all its 
former grandeur. Millions of dol- 
lars for this restoration of one of 
Europe’s greatest churches came 
from philanthropist John D. Rocke- 
feller. In fact, you'll find the grate- 
ful citizens of Reims honored the 
American millionaire by naming 
the street in front of the Cathedral 
Rue John D. Rockefeller. : 

Other points of interest in this 
historic city include the lovely old 
church of St. Remi, after which 
Reims was named. This church is 
many centuries older than the Ca- 
thedral and dates back to the Sixth 
Century. Reims’ Beaux Arts Mu- 
seum is also well worth visiting, 
since it boasts a fine collection of ar 
works, including some very raré 
Cranachs and a good selection 0 
the Impressionist School with som 
fine early Picassos. 

Besides its artistic and histori 
associations, champagne cellars ar 
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Many champagne firms at Reims, Epernay offer tours of cellars, 


among the most ancient landmarks 
‘in Reims, for they were originally 
dug out of champagne chalk by the 
- Roman Legions of Julius Caesar— 
50 years before Christ was born. 
Honeycombed beneath the city are 
no less than 150 miles of. galleries, 
most of them between 50 and 100 


feet underground. Here, millions: 


of bottles of bubbling champagne 
_ are carefully stored. 
_ Any one of the several hundred 
champagne firms in both Reims 

and Epernay will be glad to take 
you on a free, guided tour of its cel- 
lars, to show you how the wine is 
| matured, classified, bottled and pro- 
| duced in a step-by-step hand-turned 
perocess that takes years to turn out 

the final product. It is well worth 
the half-hour to hour-long visit, of 
the cellars, passing down some 116 
‘steps underground for a tour of the 
caves, some of which are still in- 
scribed with Roman inscriptions 
that date back to the time of Caesar. 
\\ Afterward, you are given a taste of 
the bubbling wine as guests of the 
champagne firm. 

Highlights of the cellars include 
a tremendous barrel which holds 
20,000 gallons of champagne, and a 
miniature-sized train which chugs 
pelong: a fifteen-mile stretch of un- 
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derground track, taking visitors 
along for a peek at how champagne 
is made. 

According to historians, the man 
responsible for putting the fizz and 
sparkle in this famous white wine 
of France was Dom Perignon. In 
1670, Dom Perignon became cel- 
larer to the Hautevilliers Monas- 
tery, in the heart of the champagne 
region, and it was he who intro- 
duced the unique champagne cork 
to the bottle, and made other im- 
portant advances in the fermenta- 
tion of the wine. Today, statues 
of the seventeenth-century monk 
abound all over Reims and Epernay. 

Reims also has many reminders 
of World. War II. It was.in its fa- 
mous “Little Red Schoolhouse’— 
actually a big, red high school build- 
ing—that the World War II Armis- 
tice was signed in 1945. Nearby 
Epernay, too, has many memories 
for thousands of Gls, as General 
Patton made his headquarters there 
during the drive to the German 
border in the closing days of World 
War II. 

Along the fifteen miles between 
Reims and Epernay, you pass right 
through the heart of the vineyards 
of the champagne country. If you’re 
not pressed for time, take a mean- 


Reims’ ancient Cathedral awaits visitors to district. 


dering route to visit such odd- 
sounding places as Bouzy, Ay, Billy 
and Wez, where you will see the 
colorful champagne grapes in row 
upon row of vines growing on bil- 
lowing hillsides. 

While you can visit the cham- 
pagne region at almost any season, 
the best time of the year to see the 
vineyards is in autumn, the time of 
the harvest, when the ripe grapes 
are picked before being pressed into 
a new vintage. At this time of the 
season, the whole countryside is 
ablaze with vivid fall colors of 
orange and brown and gold. Hun- 
dreds of grape pickers swarm over 
the vineyards to gather the harvest. 
This is a gay time, and the pickers 
are glad to let you sample the grape 
juice as they squeeze it out of the 
huge presses, or let you watch the 
juice fermenting in vast vats. You 
can also go through the bottling 
rooms, watching the process of keep- 
ing the bubbles in the champagne. 
You will be amazed at the deftness 
of the cellarmasters who must twist 
hundreds of bottles to take care of 
the sediment before the pale, yel- 
low wine is finally corked. 

Before starting back to Paris, you 
may want to stop for a meal in 
either Reims or Epernay. In Eper- 
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nay, as in other parts of France, 
some of the best food can be had at 
reasonable prices at the Railroad 
Station Buffet Restaurant. If you 


drive three miles outside Reims on 
Route 31, you can dine well at the 
Auberge La Garenne for between 
$4.00 and $6.00 for a meal. Only 
one mile from Reims is the La 
Chaumiere, where a good spread 
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can be had for between $3.00 to. 
$5.00. 

Returning to Paris from Eper-’ 
nay, take another route via the: 
Marne Valley, stopping at Dormans | 
for a gastronomic treat at the river- | 
side La Gravoise Restaurant, where | 
the tab will come to around $2.00 
to-$4.00 for a repast. In Dormans, 


“you can view the famous Louis! 


XIII-style Chateau and the grandi- 
ose memorial monument to the sol- | 
diers who died in the two major 
battles of the Marne in World War 
I. Here, too, is a wonderful view of 
the whole valley. 

The drive along the river is 
particularly beautiful, and the 
road eventually leads to another 
famed World War I battleground, 
Chateau-Thierry, where the Ameri-. 
can Third Division won glory in 
1918. Much of Chateau-Thierry has 
been destroyed in both wars, but it 
is noted for its vast military ceme- 
tery, where thousands of World 
War I doughboys and World War 
II Gls lie buried under neat, white 
crosses, row upon row of them, as 
far as the eye can see. 

After leaving Chateau-Thierry, 
the road continues to La Ferte, the 
junction for World War II’s famed 
Red Ball Highway, the supply life- 
line by which trucks passed up pro- 
visions for the front. | 

Along the banks of the sleepy. 
Marne River, you pass a string of 
small, river-front restaurants be- 
yond the little town of St, Jean. 
Here you can enjoy a pleasant meal, 
watching the barges and river craft 
drift down the Marne. Slightly far- 
ther down, at Trilport, is an attrac- 
tive beach resort. 

In a few minutes, you reach the 
picturesque town of Meaux, perched 
also along the banks of the Marne. 
Meaux has colorful, twisting, 
centuries-old, cobblestoned streets, 
and boasts an impressive thirteenth- 
century Gothic Cathedral. 

From Meaux, you can speed 
straight down to Paris on the direct 
route or take the more roundabout 
but much prettier road that hugs 
the river, winding through the 
Marne River Valley all the way 
back to Paris’ Porte de Vincennes. 
Whichever way you go, you'll find 
France’s Champagne Country trip a 


memorable travel experience. @ 


q 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY DANIEL L. BROWN 


NTEBBE, Uganda, in mid-Africa 
LH is hardly well enough known 
to get many votes as a favorite 
ravel spot. But after three visits it 
ertainly gets mine. Situated astride 
he Equator half-way between Cape 
Town and Cairo in almost the exact 
enter of Africa, it is Africa’s great 
ir crossroads. Through it pass.a 
teady stream of world travelers. In 
1 year or less it will be only a fifteen- 
four journey from New York via 
London or Rome. With a pleasant 
limate, charming hotel, good fa- 
ilities for almost every sport and a 
ull measure of Africa’s exotic 
hharm, it is bound to become a fa- 
orite tourist stopover. 

Its Lake Victoria Hotel, at an 
‘levation of 4,000 feet above island- 
tudded Lake Victoria (next to Su- 
verior the world’s largest lake) , 
verlooks a view reminiscent of the 
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beauties of the Maine coast. Sur- 
rounding it along avenues shaded 
by the mighty trees of Africa is a 
community of a hundred or so 
homes of garden-loving Britishers 
encircled by a perennial profusion 
of vivid tropical beauty. In the hotel 
a corps of softly moving nightgown- 
clad barefoot Bantu “boys” gives 
you service like your grandfather 
used to have. They speak no Eng- 
lish and you speak no Swahili but 
that seems to make no difference. 
From the hotel’s front door you 
step onto a velvety eighteen-hole 
golf course extending along the lake 
shore. A ground rule permits pick- 
ing up your ball from a hippopota- 
mus footprint without penalty! 
There are inviting beaches along 
the lake but hippos and crocodiles 
are so thick that lake bathing is not 
recommended. Most hippos are 
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quite good-natured but there are 
occasional rogues who aren’t and no 
one wants to mix it up with three 
tons of body behind an open mouth 
about the size of a ferry boat slip. 
No one has yet met a good-natured 
crocodile. However, there is a fine 
swimming pool beside the lake and 
plenty of chance for tennis, cricket, 
sailing and other sports. 

Uganda is a British protectorate. 
It is one of the smaller African coun- 
tries with a population of between 
five and six millions, over 99 per 
cent of whom are blacks. They are 
a shy but friendly and courteous 


people. 


and would like a routing 


PLANE BUS HOTELS a 
Tore TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
There will be in my party. | plan to se 
leave and return 


Name 


Address 


| am planning to leave 
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You Can't Go Home Again 

Not if you want to find the place 
unchanged. Far more Colonial than 
anything ever seen in George Wash- 
ington’s day was my little home 
town in Connecticut the last time I 
saw it. The noble citizens spent 
years tearing off Victorian gewgaws, 
replacing Colonial corners where 
nineteenth-century arches had been, 
working with a will to make their 
town pre-revolutionary. Crazed 
with desire for old door knobs and 
iron hinges, no one would have 
dreamed of having a ceiling that 
didn’t bump a tall man’s head, nor 
would he have had anything in his 
house that was not authentic, puri- 
tanical, hard and _ uncushioned. 
George Washington would have 
been perfectly at home strolling 
down the wide green main street, 
pausing at the top of the hill where 
a, battle was fought to read: “Here 
Lie Seven British Soldiers. Our 
Enemies While Living. Our Guests 
While Dead.” But today, George’s 
wig would rise off his scalp in sheer 
horror, as my hair did when I be- 
held plate-glass windows surround- 
ed by asphalt mesas interlarded in 
the Colonial atmosphere. Super- 
markets! The kind you go in and 
stroll through to the sound of music. 
Furthermore, the townsmen have 
recently peopled the place with five- 
year-old boys wearing cowboy suits 
and armed to the teeth. I don’t 
think George would like it any bet- 
ter than I do. 


That Old Primeval Peace 

I can remember when you went 
to Connecticut to clap your ears on 
some utter silence, some pine-scent- 
ed, soft-pedaled, star-dotted shoosh, 
to get away from all that city listen- 
ing and perhaps take in the song of 
the meadow lark, or the hoot of an 
owl. Today what you catch in a 
country house is the pow of a pump 
thumping like Paul Revere’s horse, 
the electric dishwasher pouring 
forth its ode, the washing machine, 
dryer, refrigerator and other utili- 
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ties making: a never-ceasing sym- 
phony. The only way to get away 
from it all is to sit under a very. 
large loud electric fan and ae 


your Own noise. *. 


Recognition 

It’s nice to know that your home 
town appreciates you. Back in the 
days when I was an undergraduate 
at Columbia there was a character 
in my class by the name of Corey 
Ford who was always doing every- 
thing better than I did, much bet- 
ter. Everything I ever managed to 
accomplish had already been done 
in a cleaner, more intelligent and 
lovable way by this Corey Ford. 
After college I got a job on a maga- 
zine. Corey got a better job on a 
magazine with finer paper. I went 
to Hollywood and wrote dog stories, 
and Corey went and wrote people 
stories. Of late years I have lived all 
this down. At our local swimming 
hole lam a big man. Two nice-look- 
ing teenage girls came up to me 
there and asked me for my auto- 
graph. Very pleased, I wrote my 
name, in big black letters. The girl 
with the book scrutinized my sig- 
nature carefully. “Aren’t you Corey 
Ford?” she asked. ‘Oh, alas, no,” I 


- said. She turned to her friend, 


“Gwendolyn, have you got an ink 
eraser?” 


Wearing Of The Green 

One of our neighbors has just 
returned from South Africa where 
he got a royal welcome. As the 
KLM plane landed at Johannes- 
burg, he looked around for his bag- 
gage which he had tied with green 
ribbons for identification. With his 
wife and three children, there were 
eleven pieces of baggage neatly tied 
and he saw that it was already as- 
sembled and that the whole place 
was standing at attention or scurry- 
ing to help. They were ushered into 
a large comfortable limousine that 
appeared as if by magic, whisked 
away to the best hotel, where he dis- 
covered that he had been mistaken 


‘ Those Little Railways 


3 


for the President of KLM who al- 
ways travels with green ribbons at- 
tached to his luggage. 


| 


My English spies report that the 
British Isles are as full of train 
lovers as is the U. S. The seven-mile- 
long gulley jumper in Merioneth- 
shire, Wales, is called the Talyllyn: 
Railway and is manned by a de- 
voted fireman. Shoveling coal into 
the locomotive furnace one day, he 
was accosted by a sweet old lady 
who slipped a shilling into his grimy 
hand murmuring, “There you are, 
dear boy. You’ve been working very 
hard. Buy yourself a drink.” The 
Eleventh Earl of Northesk wiped his 
face with a rag and paused from his. 
heavy labor. “Thank you, ma’am,” 
he said. He is president of the so- 
ciety that keeps the little railway 


going. 


Smoke Control 


Smoke control starts in South 
Kensington, London, on October 1. 
Frankly this news has me puzzled, 
Are all those English guys with 
pipes going to stop whiffing at cer- 
tain hours, or are cigarettes going to 
be curbed by law? If it should mean 
by any chance that the British in 
this area are going to give up soft- 
coal fires in the fall, there will be a 
lot of shivering going on in ie 
ington Gardens. @ 
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16-19: Panagra Photos. 20: Pan American 
World Airways. 22-23: Pan American World 
Airways. 24: left and top right, Surinam 
Tourist Board; bottom right, Pan American 
World Airways. 25: Surinam Tourist Board. 
27: Vermont Development Commission. 28: 
top, New Hampshire State Planning & De- 
velopment Commission; bottom, New York 
State Department of Commerce. 29: Michi- 
gan Tourist Council. 31-33: Three Lions, N.Y. 
34-37: Author. 39-40: Author. 42-43: Author, 
46: left, South Dakota State Highway Com- 
mission; right, Arkansas Publicity and Parks 
Commission. 47: Montana State Highway) 

Commission. 50-51: French Government Tou 

ist Office. 56: United Airlines. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Good Neighbor Problem 


planes are lacing the skies between 
the North and South American 
continents, cutting travel time virtually 
in half, an upsurge in visitors from the 
U.S. is naturally expected. Despite the 
many lures of America’s Good Neighbors, 
however, and the great desire on the part 
of most travelers to see this spectacular 
continent, it is an unfortunate fact that 
the South American countries are doing 
little to promote their attractions. 
Almost all the advertising and promo- 
tion that beckons to travelers with high 
hopes of steering them to South America 
is being done by transportation com- 
panies, and magazines and newspapers 
have brought their readers frequent ac- 
counts of life in these southern lands de- 
spite the lack of a central source for 
accurate information and data. And al- 
* though executives interested in the travel 
industry have often beseeched the great 
South American countries to form an 


N=: that the vaporous trails from jet 


association similar to the excellent Euro- 
pean Travel Commission, nothing at all 
has yet been done. 

The speed and increasing numbers of 
jet planes are already beginning to send 
travelers well off the old U.S.-Europe 
channels. It will be tragic if lack of effort 
and initiative see Americans bypass South 
America in favor of other areas more 
successfully promoted. North and South 
America, in their struggles for indepen- 
dence and latter-day development of vast 
areas, have more in common than meets 
the superficial view. 

It is time once more to cry out for 
establishment of an_ effective South 
American Tourist Organization. @ 
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AND 
NOW 


NTO THE skies September 18 goes America’s most modern 
pure-jet aircraft: the Douglas DC-8. Looming 42 feet and 
four inches high, stretching 150 feet and six inches long, 


with a wing span of 145 feet and five inches, the new craft 
brings purchasers a bill for $5,625,000 each. More significant 


to travelers, however, are the sleek interior innovations of the 
plane and its impact on airport techniques for loading and 
aaa unloading baggage. 
United Airlines, which starts its DC-8 service with coast-to- 
coast flights, scrutinized every element of its passenger opera- 


tion in a deliberate and painstaking search for ways to keep 

its procedures in pace with the jet-age aspects of the new plane. ; 
First of the resulting innovations is that passengers will en- q 
counter facilities comparable to a super-market check-out for 4 


SWIFT 
BAGGAGE 
HANDLING, 
INTERIOR 
INNOVATIONS 
GLAMOURIZE 


NEWEST JET 


Table light, fresh-air control, call button for 


Latest Douglas design has combination table- 
arm rest between seats with directed reading stewardess are newly positioned, while table 
light shining down over passenger's shoulder. pulls down from seat-back ahead to lap level. 
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immediate handling of their baggage on arrival at 
the terminal. Baggage scales will automatically 
compute any amount owed if the luggage tips past 
the free limit. Such passengers are promptly 
channeled to another desk to make payment, al- 
lowing others to proceed without delay through 
the express check-in. Luggage is then whisked to 
containers which are loaded directly into the 
plane—six aft and five forward—thus bypassing 
extra handling steps, and consequently lessening 
damage possibilities. 

Baggage taken care of, passengers at the new- 
est terminals will pass through ‘‘jetways’’—tele- 
scoping corridors that will extend from boarding 
rooms to the front and rear entrances of the air- 
liner. Varied configurations of first-class and tour- 
ist seating arrangements can accommodate 100 to 
140 passengers who will be allowed to go aboard 
once checked-in. 

Air-borne, first-class DC-8 Mainliner passengers 
will be served food in courses rather than on com- 
partment trays, with dishes of Bavarian china and 
‘able service of sterling silver. 

Interiors, designed by Raymond Loewy, have 
ieparate lounges for both classes of travelers, and 
‘he windows are the largest of any jet transport. 
(able lights, call buttons and air vents are in 
hewly convenient positions. 

September 18 is double-duty day fon the DC-8, 
ith Delta using it on its New York-Atlanta run 
nd United Air Lines spanning the continent the 
ame day from New York to San Francisco. East- 
rn, National, Northwest Orient and Pan Ameri- 
an have also ordered the speedy jet. America’s 
regressive airlines thus enter autumn with an- 
ther bonus for travelers. @ 


| 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 65. 


Horizontal 


Pies in the sky 

The leaning tower of banking 
Hike 

Ram/’s fan 

And a lack a day too! 

Bird found heron the soil of the 
Lady abroad 

Where when it rains in Spain it 
also rains in France 

Seventh stop for a space traveler 
on his way home from the sun 
Male sacks 

Weight unit for an Indian 
What the fiance does with his 
discards 

And 

Anvil chorister 

An a big hand for the winner 
of the scrap collection 

The bowl that gets the most ac- 
tion on New Years Day 

Ancient golfer’s cry 

Tiger catcher’s. mitt 

A piece of the ould sod that 
stands up to be counted in the 
Province of Ulster 

What the bride got at the shower 
Bald King’s dancing partner 
Hot Mexican dish 

McGregor’s one for the road 
Flyer’s homes 

Handle for a Cobb 

Minds over matter 

Lurchin’ urchin 

Pet’s reward 

GI hello 

These pull plenty of weight on 
the Constitution 

If you come out this way on a 
money exchange, it’s an oddity 
South American rhubarbs 
Musketeer’s calling card 

Kool, man! Kool! 

End product of a smoke-filled 
room 

England’s answer to Elvis Pres- 
ley 

American folk custom on TV 
that moves millions—out of the 
room. 
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Vertical 


Beginning of Jack’s breakfast 
Creates a stink down at the 
plant 

Time measure that shortens with 
age 

So’s your ant! 

The first thing travelers should 
do 

Guys who know all the answers 
or if they don’t they are old 
enough to make them up 
What a mid-western girl puts on 
when confronted by the Mahara- 
jah of Ranchipur 

Employ, deploy and apploy 
Constellation 
Khrushchey’s 
words) 
Popular dive 
If they give you tthe bird in 
Australia, make sure it isn’t this 
one 

Worshippers of beauty 

Made scents 

Latin things 

Lucky fellow the Geisha girl 
goes home to 

Flapdoodle 

Grass roots sections 

Foe men 

Roman senator’s cover-up 

The Music Man 

Any move 
Them that’s 
Small fry fly 
Half a gallon 

Latvians 

What the male violinist and 
female cellist better be to each 
other 

He always has one more 

What the Italian pleads for 
from the arrogant super on a 
cold night 

Nash’s verse 

Unwritten page 

Unfallen arches 

Gardner of international fame 
Mixed-up deal 

What you need to laugh up your 
sleeve 

Fouled-up tape 

Sign language 

What the beatnik was by the 
poem 

International Log Rollers 
(Init.) 


backbone (2 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


LTHOUGH MORE than 75 per cent of the population, 
with or without glasses, can have 20/20 vision, 
how many of us look without seeing? How many 

times have you had the experience of passing a scene 
and thinking nothing of it, only to have another per- 
son arrive and film a dramatic photograph? How did 
they find something of value where you previously 
saw nothing? 

Too often we miss an opportunity for a great pic- 
ture because we casually look, rather than observe 
what we are looking at. Take sharp note of your sur- 
roundings and pictures you never thought existed will 
be perceived. There may be an added problem to this, 
though. Sometimes the picture you get is not the same 
as the picture you see in the camera viewfinder. People 
turn out smaller than you anticipated. At other times, 
you cut off heads. 

Look through the viewfinder with your eye an inch 
or two away, and then move it closer. Notice that more 
of the scene becomes visible as your eye gets closer to 
the finder. Unless your eye is in the correct position, 
you see either too much or too little of the scene. 
When your eye is correctly positioned, then you see 
approximately the same area that is on the negative 
inside your camera. The problem is to line up the 
front and rear frames in the viewfinder. You have the 
correct eye position when you just begin to see the in- 
side edges of the finder on all four sides at the same 
time and to the same extent. You now see what will 
appear on the negative. When you move the camera 
to arrange a scene, move your head and the camera 
together, in one piece. If you move one or the other in- 
dependently, you lose the correct eye-to-finder relation- 
ship. People who wear glasses tend to keep too far 
from the finder. This cuts down the visible scene. As 
a result, surroundings which were not included in 
the finder will appear in the picture. The subject 
in the finished picture appears to have been shot at a 
greater distance, and this looks smaller than you in- 
tended. Also, most finders are designed, as a safety 
measure, to include slightly more than what you see in 
the finder. When shooting closeups (less than eight 
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Scenes Off-center? These Tips On 


feet away), you may want to make allowance for 
parallax—the approximate two-inch divergence be- 
tween the camera lens-and the viewfinder above it. Just 
aim the camera to allow an extra two inches of, Rar se 
above the head of the subject. 
These comments refer to eye- -level andes With a 
reflex camera, eye position is not critical—the viewing | 
screen shows the same image regardless of eye distance. | 
QUESTION: My trouble with closewps is that | 
too many people wear straw hats, 
and their faces go blank on my 
Kodachromes.... 
A.T.O., New York City. 
ANSWER: It is impossible to shoot dependable 
portraits in direct sunlight unless you have auxiliary 
illumination to help out in the shadow areas. Even 
when people remove their hats, you still havephard 
shadows under eyes, noses, and chins. The simplest: 
solution is to use a blue flashbulb on your camera. 
Also helpful is a large sheet of white cardboard or 
other reflective material. However, you have to have 
an assistant to hold the reflector for you to bounce the 
sunlight toward the subject’s face. Move the reflector 
nearer or closer until you have the desired intensity 
of fill light. With the flashbulb, you can do the same 
if the bulb is on an extension cord. The advantage 
of the reflector is that you can see the effect you are 
getting and it is easy to arrange it until just right. You, 
can make a handy reflector out of cardboard covered. 
with aluminum paint. Give it a matte rather than a 
glossy surface which is hard on your subject’s eyes. 


1. Correct Eye-Finder Relationshi 


2. Eye Too Close to Finder 


3. Eye Too Far from Finder 


Viewfinders Guarantee Bullseye Accuracy On Every Frame You Shoot! 


QUESTION: To prolong the life of my slides, 
which are all in 35mm. cardboards, 
should I bind them between glass? 

ht. tak. Chicago, Ill. 

ANSWER: Glass mounting can protect precious 

slides against dirt, scratches and fingerprints. It is de- 
sirable for slides that are used frequently or handled 
by inexperienced personnel. If slides are kept in maga- 
(zines or handled carefully, they can be retained with- 
out worry in their original cardboard mounts. As for 
the useful life of any transparency, it will not be pro- 
longed by glass mounting. Proper storage is of primary 
importance. In time, all dyes change. The best protec- 
tion is to keep your slides cool, dry and in darkness as 
much as possible. 

QUESTION: What makes slides jump in and out 
of focus? Is it faulty film or projec- 
tor? It seems to happen only in the 
summer months, why is that?... 

F.J.K., Boston, Mass. 

ANSWER: In humid weather, cardboard-mounted 

slides often “pop” out of focus a few seconds after they 

are projected. Some of the new projectors eliminate 
this problem by pre-heating each slide before it is pro- 
jected. You can do the same by holding each slide over 
the air vent for five to ten seconds just before placing 

‘in the slide carrier. Hold it about two inches above 

the lamp house vent. The popping is the result of 

moisture evaporation. It is not harmful to the trans- 
parencies. To avoid the annoyance, keep slides in a dry 
box between projections. A bag of Silica Gel, or other 

‘desiccating agent, may be used in an air-tight box. Rice 

‘or even strips of newspaper can be used as a desiccat- 

ing agent. Dry the material in a warm oven to drive 

out all moisture, then let it cool and place in the box 
with your slides. Also, to eliminate popping, you may 
want to mount slides in glass. 

SUR MON: On the advice of a store clerk, I 
went to considerable trouble and 
expense to bind up all my 35mm. 
Kodachromes in glass slides, only to 
find I have ruined a lat of pictures 
I can never replace. Some are all 
clouded up as if the film is deterio- 
rating, and others have amazing 

: rainbow circles in them, which seem 

a to waver on the screen. Should I sue 

the store?...R.A., Savannah, Ga. 
ANSWER: No, moisture, not the clerk, is the vil- 
ain. The irregularly shaped rainbow color patterns 
wre Newton’s Rings, caused by partial contact between 
he smooth base of the film and the cover glass. One 
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way to handle the problem is to roughen the glass. 
Disassemble the slide, and on the inside of one piece 
of glass, use a wad of damp cotton dipped in fine 
abrasive, such as Grade 00 pumice, available in paint 
stores. Minute scratches created by the abrasive serve 
to break the optical contact between the film base and 
the glass. Be sure to wash‘ the glass and remove all 
pumice; it scratches film. The humidity that causes 
Newton’s Rings can usually be eliminated. Remount 
the slides on a dry day, when humidity is low. The 
paper masks, if you use them, and the film can be 
dried in‘a warm oven. Sealed with scotch tape, the 
glass-enclosed material should be well insulated from 
all annoying humidity. This treatment also will take 
care of the other problem mentioned, the clouding up 
of the image. Humidity in that case is high enough to 
cause condensation of water vapor on the inside of the 
glass and sometimes on the film itself. It is not the 
fault of the projector. On the contrary, it is the effi- 
cient cooling system that permits vapor inside the slide 
to condense on the relatively cool glass. 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 


RBA DUNG: PENNSYLVANIA 
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Small-fry scooting down 
snowy slope on frozen 


Lake S io. 
Amateur Photo Gapted Ly lec wGttk 
of Houghton, Mich., with 


~ Contest Winners Ee ies 
film. 
for 


Homage to giant statue 
of Gomateshwar, My- 

sore, India, was record- 

ed by P. R. Shinde of he 
Bombay using Rolleiflex ; 

opening at 1/100th sec- 

ond, £:16 on Tri-X film. 
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Italian cat keeping clear 
i of noon heat at Amalfi 
was filmed by Gottfried 
Kappelmeier, NYC, with 
Leica M3 tuned to #:11, 
exposure dialled for 
1/250th second. 
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For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travet can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 


TRAVE 


L DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


PASSPORT MUTILATION SCORED 
' Last year more than 
5,400 U.S. passports were 
lost or made invalid by 
mutilation. Passport Of- 
fice warns travelers that 
any changes, additions, 
Scribblings invalidate 
passport, with delays, in- 
vestigations ensuing be- 
fore re-issue can be made. 


CANAL BOTTLENECK UNCORKING 

Panama Canal bottleneck 
in Empire Reach area will 
be widened in next six 
months at estimated cost 
of $4,000,000. Twisting 
Reach currently requires 
largest modern ships be 
given clear run, without 
meeting or passing other 
vessels. Bottleneck has 
frequently slowed canal 
traffic since advent of 
tankers, cargo ships top- 
ping 45,000 tons. 


NIPS DROP LINE TO HAWAII 

World's longest undersea 
dhone cable is planned for 
L960 beginning, completion 
xy 1965, stretching 35,400 
files from Japan to Ha- 
faii. Japanese firm of Ko- 
tusai Denshim Denwa plans 
$70,000,000 project in as- 
jociation with American 
"el. & Tel. Long line 
rould provide direct U.S.=— 
fapan phone link. 


ITTAWA OPENS AIR TERMINAL 
'New, $4,500,000 Uplands 
irport terminal at Ottawa 
owers six stories, has 
‘elt conveyor system to 
love baggage from terminal 
© loading points, main 
estaurant with outside 
errace for Summer meals, 
Sual ticketing, baggage, 
ustoms, immigration de- 
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PESETA PLUMMETS 43% 
Spanish gov't has de- 
valued peseta from 42 per 
U.S. dollar to 60, offer- 
ing travelers to Spain 43% 
more pesetas for each dol- 

lar exchanged. Gov't, 
which owns outright or ex- 
erts price control over 
transportation, hotels, 
restaurants, is expected 
to hold line on tariffs or 
permit only small rise in 
order to encourage more 
dollar-bearing visitors. 


LEAGUE LISTS PEN PALS 
Int'l Friendship League, 
part of President Eisen- 
hower's people-to-people 
program, maintains roster 
of overseas letter-writers 
looking for U.S. pen pals 
to exchange notes in Eng- 
lish or other languages, 
will fix you up with for- 
eign correspondent on re- 
ceipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope sent to 
League at 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHIP FARES RISE, FALL 
Transatlantic passenger 
ships will knock 10% off 
thrift season roundtrip 
fares next year but in- 
crease Summer season rates 
by $15 for cabin, tourist 
classes, $20 for first 
class. Thrift seasons for 
1960 will be Jan. 1-April 


14 then Aug. 23-Dec. 31 


for eastbound trips, Jan. 
l-June 21 then Nov. 1-Dec. 
31 for westbound sailings. 
Reductions will apply on 
ship portion of thrift 
season roundtrips using 
two different lines, plus 
air-sea circuits. Atlantic 
passenger lines last of- 
fered round-trip reduc- 
tions in 1939. 


NASSAU CUSTOM-ERS CLEARED 
U.S. customs, immigra- 
tion clearance for travel- 

ers arriving Stateside 
from Nassau, Bahamas, was 
Switched in mid-August to 
Nassau's Windsor Field 
airport, thus permitting 
pre-clearance, eliminating 
red-tape line-up on ar- 
rival in U.S. At present 
there is also pre-clear- 
ance of both immigration, 
customs for across=-border 
traffic from Canada to 
U.S., plus pre-clearance 
of immigration only from 
Bermuda. U.S. tourists 
need only landing cards 
issued by airlines to 
visit Bahamas. 


SECOND SAVANNAH AFLOAT 

For $40,000,000, U.S. 
has put first nuclear- 
powered passenger-cargo 
Ship: afloat. N.S. (Lor 
Nuclear Ship) Savannah re= 
cently launched at Camden, 
Nei iesiogoEd eet. Lome 
will accommodate 60 pas-— 
sengers in air-conditioned 
staterooms. Vessel's first 
passenger-carrying voyage 
will not be before 1961. 
Special glass-screened 
viewing area will permit 
passengers to watch atomic 
engine, which will contain 
enough power to drive her 
300,000 miles without re- 
fueling. 


MORE MIAMI JETS SET 

Northeast Airlines plans 
to begin NYC-Miami jet 
service with 707s during 
first week in Sept. on 
one-per-week basis, hope 
to later expand hops to 3- 
per-week frequency. Na- 
tional Airlines was first 
to enter jets on heavily- 
traveled route. 
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DUSSELDORF DOES DUTY: FREE 
Newly-opened duty-free 
shop at Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, Airport offers liq- 
uors, tobacco, perfumes 


for sale without tax, in- 


cluding Scotch, Irish, Ca- 
nadian whiskies at $2.50 
per fifth, French perfumes 
ranging from $1.75 to $10. 
Among other Continental 
duty-free airport shops 
are Frankfurt, Paris, 
Shannon, Amsterdam. 


AUTO-MASSEUR RUBS RIDERS 

Foam rubber pad with 
built-in cyclo-massage mo- 
tor for long auto trips 
plugs into cigarette 
lighter socket on dash- 
board, can be tuned down 
to sooth tense drivers, 
stepped up to stimulate 
Sleepy ones. Developed by 
Niagara Therapy Corp., 
Adamsville, Pa., unit re- 
tails for $89.50. 


FARRELL ENDS SHIP SAFARIS 

Farrell Lines 9-year-old 
passenger service to 
South, East Africa has 
ended due to lack of cus- 
tomers. Line will continue 
run with cargo only, 
claims vessels recorded 
net loss each year of 
operation. 


U.S. MUSEUM FOR BRITAIN 
Reportedly first Ameri- 
can museum in Europe, 
Claverton Manor, museum of 
U.S. architecture, decora- 
tive arts, is slated to 
open in England during 
1961. Located near resort 
town of Bath, museum will 
span Colonial through 
early 19th Century era. 


GOV'T BUYS LEILANI 

U.S. government, through 
its Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, bought 650- 
passenger Pacific cruise 
ship Leilani for $4,388,- 
500 at auction in San 
Francisco. No other bids 
were made on former Hawai- 
jan (Lextron, lnc... craft, 
which was ordered sold to 
satisfy $4,900,000 debts. 
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FLIERS' SETS SWITCHED OFF 

Int'l airlines have 
banned operation by pas= 
sengers of portable ra- 
dios, Similar electronic 
devices while in flight. 
Spokesmen say use of ra- 
dios, recorders can some— 
times affect indicator 
instruments of aids to 
navigation in cockpit. Ban 
does not include hearing 
aids, which do not appear 
to affect instruments. 


JETS END BAG LAG 
Pre-loaded fibreglass 
baggage containers on 
United Air Lines' DC=8 
jetliners, entering trans- 
continental service this 
month, will speed luggage 
loading/unloading to three 
minutes, line reports. Bag 
containers are automat-— 
ically hoisted into plane, 
set into position, towed 
to/from craft on self- 
tracking carts. DC-8s will 
carry 11 containers, each 
holding about 25 bags. 


BRITISH ASK CHEAPER FLYING 
Recent report by Air 
League of the British Em- 
pire insists air travel 
fares can be drastically 
reduced, in some cases cut 
almost in half. Group sees 


- 50% rise in passengers if 


rates are pegged on 3-4¢ 
per mile basis, believes 
lowest transatlantic rate 
of $226.80 can be brought 
down to $120.40. 


PAN AM LAUNCHES NEWEST JETS ON POLAR, PACIFIC ROUTES ~ 
Using new, 5,000-mile range Boeing Intercontinental © 
‘707--same plane that set NYC-Moscow nonstop record 
during Nixon trip--Pan Am has slated jet junkets from 
Orient beginning September 5, ~ 
plans first jet trans-Polar flights from West Coast to 
London for late in Aug. Polar route between San Fran=~ 
cisco/L.A.-—London will be flown twice weekly. San 
Francisco/L.A.-Honolulu-Tokyo hops will begin on 3= ~~ 
per-week basis with fourth flight added 10 days later 
Jet service from Seattle/Portland to Hawaii with jet 
connections to Tokyo will start late in Sept. Typical 
flight times,slashed approximately to half of prop : 
times for longer hops, will permit S.F.-Honolulu jump 
in 4 hours, 55 minutes; S.F.-Tokyo via Hawaii in 14 ~ 
45 minutes; L.A.-London in 10 hours, 35 min-= 


West Coast to Hawaii, 


hours, 
utes. 


LIMA INT'L FAIR LOOMS | 
Pacific Int'l Trade Faiz 
is scheduled for Oct. l- 
18 in Lima, Peru, will 
feature special display of 
art, folklore, culture of 
Peru dating back to pre- 
Inca days, have product, 
industrial exhibits from 
most nations with U.S., 
Germany emphasized. 


L.A.—MEXICO TIME TRIMMED 
Mexicana Airline will 
inaugurate fastest nonstofz 
service L.A.-Mexico City 
Sept. l using jet-—prop : 
Bristol Britannias, lop— © 

ping 1 hour from present — 
flight times. Mixing 4 
first, tourist classes, @ 
fast hops leave L.A. Wed/ 
Sat/Sun with slower DC-6s 
in service remainder of a 
week. f 
AVIANCA ADDS SUMMER HOPS ~ 
New summer flights re- 
cently inaugurated by — 
Avianca, Colombian Nat'l 
Airways, include Mon/Wed ~ 
nonstop from NYC to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, with halt at 
Montego Bay every other ~— 
day en route to Kingston, 
plus new Mon/Thurs 9 p.m. 
tourist-class Connie = 
flight NYC-Miami then on= 
ward nonstop to Bogota. 
Line's regular 10 a.m. 
Connie flights from NYC t 
Bogota via Jamaica, Bar-— 
ranquilla have been 
stepped up to provide 
daily departures. 
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QANTAS SPURS PACIFIC PACE 


Australian airline,Qan- 
tas, has commenced weekly 
San Francisco-Australia 
jet flights in 707s, plans 
to increase service to 
4-per-week on delivery of 
more planes. Flying time 
for 7,650-mile hop is 16 
hours. Flight is made in 3 
legs: Sydney-Fiji, 3 
hours, 50 minutes; Fiji- 
Honolulu, 6 hours, 355 min-=- 
utes; Honolulu-San Fran- 
cisco, 4 hours, 50 min- 
utes. 


‘TURBO-FAN'S FANS GROW 


American Airlines has 
joined Douglas Aircraft in 
plumping for new turbo-fan 
engines (see Travel Di- 
gest, August), plans to 
convert its entire fleet 
of jets to new device, by 
(1962 will have 50 Boeing 
707s, 25 Convair 600s fan- 
ning the air. Turbo-fans 
provide normal jet thrust 
‘plus push of short, 
shrouded, propellor-like 
blades. Proponents say. new 
‘engine will cut noise 
level, offer more power, 
‘Speed, range than pure © 
jets. 


‘DUBLIN TO SHELTER SHOPPERS 


Merchants of Dublin's 
fashionable Grafton St. 
Shopping section are 
‘erecting five-story-high 
\fibreglass roof over en- 
tire street, traffic & 
jall. Resting on 20 sup- 
|jports 60-70 feet apart, 
%4-mile arcade roof will 
jhave rain drains running 
through center of pil- 
jlars, cost approximately ~ 
$750,000. 


JAL NIPS OFF TO TAIPEI 


_ Japan Air Lines began 
wice-weekly DC-6B flights 
to Taipei, Formosa 
\(Taiwan), in August with 


Yong Kong, connecting on 
return with line's daily 
trans-—Pacific DC-7C serv- 
ice from U.S. west coast. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 
EDISON HOME GIFTED TO U.S. 


Glenmont, Thomas A. Edi- 
son's 23-room home in West 
Orange, N.J., has been 
presented to U.S. govern- 
ment by his heirs. House 
has been left virtually 
undisturbed since great 
inventor's death in 1931, 
will join adjacent labora-= 
tory buildings where he 
worked in newly-named Edi- 
son Nat'l Monument. Park 
Service has not yet estab= 
lished visiting hours for 
public inspection. 


MEXICO TO FAIR WELL IN '60 


Mexico's Independence 
Fair, for which work has 
already begun, is sched- 
uled to open Sept. 16, 
1960, at huge site not far 
from University City at 
southern edge of Mexico 
City. Fair will cite LOOth 
anniversary of Constitu- 
tion of 1859, run for 
solid year, feature giant 
pavilion which will remain 
as permanent Nat'l Cul- 
tural Center after fair 
closes, plus monument to 
ancient Aztec, Mayan 
civilizations, sports 
center, nat'l/int'l dis- 
plays, museum, special en- 
tertainment presentations. 


DEATHHOUSE RESTORED 


House where Lincoln 
died, closed last year for 
restoration, has been re-= 
opened to public. Located 
at 516 Tenth St., NW, in 
Washington, right across 
street from Old Ford's 
Theatre Bldg., restoration 
of both interior, exterior 
has brought house to same 
appearance as when Lincoln 
died April 14, 1865. 


GRACE PLANS THREE SHIPS 


Three new passenger- 
cargo vessels for service 
between U.S. eastern 
ports, South American west 


~coast are planned by Grace 


Line. Ships will be 545 
feet long, 7,790 tons, 
carry 78 passengers at 


_ speed of 20 knots. 


MAIDEN ROTTERDAM DUE 


Holland-America Line's 
new, 38,000-ton Rotterdam 
is scheduled to arrive NYC 
on maiden voyage Sept. ll, 
can carry up to 1,400 pas- 
sengers in first, tourist 
classes, exhausts smoke 
aft, is 748 feet long, 
reaches 20% knot speed. 


FRENCH PHONES RAILROADED 


Latest service for passen= 
gers on French trains is 
public telephone connect= 
ing callers with all 
France, Western Europe. 
Currently available on 
Paris-Lille line, rolling 
phone is in club car, 


JAMAICA OPENS JET TERMINAL 


New terminal building at 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, com-= 
plements recently-length- 
ened runways, includes 
free-port shops, usual 
customs facilities, will 
be followed by new termi- 
nal at Palisadoes. 
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TRAVEL MARKET 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night life 
to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page 15.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm _ SLIDES 
by Professionals. Europe—as you saw it— 
Countries, Cities, Towns .. . Exteriors and In- 
teriors of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Gal- 
leries—Versailles, Chartres, Prado, etc. Also 
India, Pakistan, Mexico, Morocco. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog "T'' 15¢. (Deductible 
from first order.) ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. In- 
teriors of Roman Basilicas, Pontifical Mass in 
St. Peter's. Holy Land—Church of Nativity, 
Holy Sepulchre, Tomb of Christ, etc. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, 
and many others. Descriptive 76-page illus- 
trated, combined catalog "TR" 25¢. (De- 
ductible from first order.) Argo Slides, 116 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM _ SLIDES. 
Beautiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selec- 
tion, Exclusive colorful scenic, travel, 
map, title and comic slides—sample 25¢. 
COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


USE YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT for auto- 
matic Slide Shows! The Meston-Matic Syn- 
chronizer plus your tape recorder and elec- 
trically controlled automatic slide projector 
will accomplish this. Only $9.95 with complete 
instructions. Send order today to MESTON’S 
TRAVELS, Dept. T-9, 3801 North Piedras, El 
Paso, Texas. 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA ... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful trip .. . they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘‘T’’, 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


350 TITLED SLIDES. All States, larger cities, 
foreign countries and cities, national parks and 
comics. Single slides, 30¢. Send 30¢ for free 
slide and listing. ATKINS TITLE SLIDES, 2045 
Balboa Street, San Francisco 21, California. 


HEARST CASTLE, San Simeon Slides, interior 
and exterior views. Set of 8 slides, $1.95. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, INC., 2045 Balboa 
Street, San Francisco 21, California. 


PROFESSIONAL Color movies, Europe, Russia, 
America. Descriptive lists—25¢. Minimum 
order $25.00 Box T-664. Meriden, Connecticut. 
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TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


RETIRE (OR SOJOURN) IN SPAIN, Balearics, 
Tangier. $150 month, villa, servants, total ex- 
penses, climatically, scenically perfect Med- 
iterranean localities. Everything covered, 
American viewpoint. Prices, housing, trans- 
portation, laws, medicine, construction, 
schooling, entertainment, jobs, small business 
opportunities. $2. Airmail personal check, 
money order—JEANETTE REYNOLDS, BOX 
2035, Tangier, Morocco. 


LESS THAN A GROUP, more like a family— 
Leisurely automobile trip through Europe 
planned for infirm & elderly persons. Apply 
early: group very small. Experienced director, 
nurse on staff. Free brochure. CROW’S NEST, 
Box 625T, New Britain, Connecticut. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings for 
a song on last true island paradise. Cheap, 
luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, civil- 
ized, safe. Personalized report from inspira- 
tion to villa. $2.00. Bradley Smith, Villa Mar 
y Sol, Cala Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 


MEX!ICO—Barranca del Cobre, scenic canyon 
home of the Tarahumara Indians—Oct. 18— 
Nov. 13, $275 for two weeks; Holiday Peak 
Climbing, major and minor peaks—Dec. 20— 
Jan. 2 or 9, 1960, $275 for two weeks. Both ex- 
tremely unusual for back country adventure. 
Write WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berke- 
ley 1, California. 


RESORT MART 


STAY AT BAY VIEW HOTEL while visiting 
Grand Cayman, B.W.l. Main section in 
Georgetown and annex building on private 
beach five minutes from main hotel. European 
and American plans are used at this hotel. 
Write: H. O. MERREN, PROPRIETOR, GRAND 
CAYMAN, B.W.I. 


VACATIONERS! Visit Pageant Beach Hotel, 
Grand Cayman, B.W.|. Recently built, cross 
ventilation. Large swimming pool, beautiful 
white sandy beach, excellent food. Located 
amid 8 acres tropical foliage, next door Grand 
Cayman Yacht Club. Write: H. O. Merren, 
Pageant Beach Co., Ltd., Georgetown, Grand 
Cayman, B.W.1. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most "Vacation 
Minded" group in the United States are 
TRAVEL readers. Over 832,500 adults will 
read what you have to offer. A 20 word ad in 
our RESORT MART costs but $15.00 per 
month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to date of 
issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


. perience 


MISCELLANY MART 


PADEREWSKI AT THE PIANO—for the first 
time in High Fidelity. Superb Performance in- 
cludes: Moonlight Sonata, Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2, Minuet, Polonaise. Record HF101, 
mail order only—$5.00 postpaid, No C.O.D. 
DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS INC., DEPT. 12, 
2 West 86th Street, New York 24. 


WANT TO LEARN A LANGUAGE OVERNIGHT? 
New Method—FREE TRIAL AT HOME—34 
languages available including Spanish, French, 
German, Russian, etc. Write for Details— 
No Obligation. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
286-099 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 


LESTERS . . . Charming New Orleans Mansion 
by the Sea where wonderful New Orleans din- 
ner is graciously served—$5.50 per person. 23 
miles from New York City. 2000 Long Beach 
Road, Island Park, Long Island, GE 1-5537. 
We mail c.o.d. Shrimp Romulade Sauce, 8 
ounces $2.25. New Orleans Salad Dressing, 
8 ounces $2.25. 


YOUR FAVORITE VACATION SCENE PAINTED 
IN OILS! Send colored snapshot and $29 for 
a 16” by 20” "luminescent" painting. Glows 
in the light! Satisfaction guaranteed. Robert 
J. Allen, 2503 West 7th, Clovis, New Mexico. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer free travel, high 
salaries. Complete survey all possibilities, 
government and_ private—administrative, 
teaching, secretarial, technical, newspaper— 


$1.00—Included free “Directory of American — 


Companies in Sixty Countries." HILL INTER- 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, P.O. BOX 26-T, 
Massapequa Park, N. Y. 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships 
and yachts traveling foreign countries. Ex- 
unnecessary. Free information. 
DAVENPORT FOREIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, 
GPO New York 1, N. Y. 3 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 
port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 


sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader — 


guides you. Free list "157 Imports," details. 
MELLINGER, X839, Los Angeles 24. 


ALASKA MAP—Designed and drawn by 
Ernest Dudley Chase. Pictorial, Decorative, 
Factual; Black and White, 21” by 28”, Cur- 
rent, Educational, Beautiful—Tubular Mail- 
ing, Send $1.39—BAGLEY, BOX 104, 
BRIGHTON 35, MASS. 


DOLLAR-FOREIGN CURRENCY CONVERTER— 
ANY COUNTRY, CURRENCY. NEVER OBSO- 


LETE. Different, colorful, plastic, lightweight, — 
fits pocket. MONEY WHEELS at bookstores, 
travel agents, elsewhere. $2.00 postpaid— 


CARTMELL,-T, 159 E. 49th, NYC 17. , 
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SOMETHING YOU WANT AND CAN'T FIND? 
Write to: Laura Freed, Where-To-Find-It-In- 
New York Service, 39 East 49th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Individual answers to questions on 
sverything from buttons to kitchen sinks. $1.00 
per question. 


MEN OR WOMEN—Use your sales and man- 
agerial ability to build your own business. No 
investment. Full or Part time. Write: Miss 
Heider, Nutrilite, 230 East 71st St., NYC, 21. 


SEND $4.00 TODAY for unique, handsome, first 
quality, handtooled wallet—for men or wom- 
en; interesting souvenir—$1.00. Robert Cook, 
22 Rue Guynemer, Rabat, Morocco. 


COMBS-PENS . . . BARGAIN PRICES. Pocket 
Combs, assorted: colors—$2.00. gross; Bar- 
bers Combs—$3.25 gross; Ball Pens, Package 
of Ten—$1.00. Postage Prepaid. G. FARONE, 
10 Crown Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


GHOST TOWNS, WESTERN LORE, HISTORICAL 
GUIDE TO THE ELEVEN SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA COUNTIES. This exciting new publication 
reveals hundreds of -attractions with loca- 
tions, history, prices, hours, etc. Ghost towns, 
lost mines and treasures, historical sites and 
landmarks, western and Ind‘an Museums, 
adobes, missions. Request publication T-2. 
Enclose $2.00 cash, check, money order. 
ARROW RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Box 25583, 
Los Angeles 25, California. 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: For FASTER 
and more EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE—Learn 
the "A.B.C.'s"' of Good Mailing Habits! A— 
postal delivery zone number helps speed your 
mail! B—certain to include your return ad- 


dress on all letters and packages! C—that < 


the delivery address is correct and complete! 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY—IT'S THE BETTER 
WAY! 


Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia 
—cancer of the blood-forming tissues—had 
only a few weeks or months of life. Today, 
many of these children have had precious 
months, even years, added to their lives, 
lhanks to dramatic research discoveries. Un- 
lil science finds the means to save them, how- 
tyer, they live on borrowed time. Help re- 
learch find the answers that will save these 
ives. Give generously to the American Can- 
ler Society's intensive research assault against 
eukemia and all other forms of cancer. 
duard your family—fight cancer with a 
\heck-up & a check. Send your gift to 
‘Cancer’ care of your local post office, 
\MERICAN: CANCER SOCIETY. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "TRAVEL 
‘MARKET PLACE"', you can appreciate that 
‘more than 832,500 others will read jit. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resultful 
*MARKET PLACE"'. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
"RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions, Advance 
payment required. Forms close 6 weeks pre- 
peding date of issue. 
Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken fo assure reliability of its advertisers, 
VEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
sale of any articles or services herein adyer- 
tised. ; 
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STRAIT SAIL 


continued from page 5 


shore islands of southern Chile— 
stands, dramatically, a white marble 
statue, Stella Maris, a little larger, 
perhaps, than life-size. Against a 
dark background of rain-washed 
glistening evergreen trees, this beau- 
tiful statue of “Mary, Star of the 
Sea” presented a lovely, inspiring, 
unforgettable picture of peace and 
protection bestowed upon all who 
are to sail on through the tortuous 
waters ahead. 

Early afternoon of Wednesday we 
were off Cape Pilar, the northwest 
extremity of barren Ila Descolacion, 
the long-looked-for entrance into 
the Strait of Magellan which was 
first charted by the adventurous 
Ferdinand Magellan in 1520. For 
me it was a boyhood dream that had 
come true—the real drive that had 
challenged me to take this long sea 
trip around South America. 

We were off Froward Cape, the 
most southerly point we were to 
reach—Latitude 52° 30’ 5’”—around 
8:00 p.m., and then we sailed on out 
into the lake-size waters of, the 
Strait, the shore line and border- 
ing snow-covered mountains clearly 
visible in the long twilight. We were 
off Punta Arenas, the most souther- 
ly city in the world, around mid- 
night. Some passengers claimed they 
saw the reflected lights of the city in 
the sky. 

A large cross of granite had once 
been erected atop Cape Froward, 
and for many years gave strength 
and courage to those brave seamen 
who were then about midway 
through the dreaded passage of the 
Strait of Magellan. It was destroyed 
by a winter storm a few years ago, 
but its stark ruin is yet faintly 
visible. 

Early on Thursday morning the 
sun had long been up, and we were 
passing through the eastern gate- 
way to the Strait, with Cape Dunge- 
ness off to the north, Cape Espiritu 
Santos to the south. Soon we were 
taking the roll of the Atlantic, with 
Montevideo, Uruguay, our next 
port of call, three days away. 
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Inasmuch as our trip of 370 miles 
winding through the Strait of Ma- 
gellan was taken in the mid- 
summer month of January we, 
fortunately, escaped the treacher- 
ous waters often associated with a 
passage through this area. Our trip 
was an exceptionally smooth one all 
the way after sailing from Talca- 
huano, Chile’s southernmost Pacific 
port. At only one point along our 
way were we to realize how hazard- 
ous a trip through the Strait can be 
during the winter time. By the use 
of binoculars, our navigating ofh- 
cer pointed out a ship’s graveyard 
on the distant shore of a bleak island 
where the decaying wreckage of a 
number of ships which had piled up 
on the beach during storms could 
clearly be seen. 

A Chilean sea pilot was taken 
on board at Valparaiso when we 
sailed from that port on Saturday 
through the seemingly island- 
blocked Chilean Archipelago and 
the Strait of Magellan. These high- 
ly efficient pilots accompany all 
ships passing through the Strait— 
from Valparaiso through to Monte- 
video or vice versa. Averaging one 
trip a month, they then return to 
their home port by air. 

For those who consider them- 
selves well-polished travelers, a voy- 
age through the Strait of Magellan 
at South America’s tip will add new 
luster to their lives. @ 
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TIPS 


on Touring 
By CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 
The Last Word 


Are you a nagging wife who gets 
the last word in every argument? 

Of course not! None of us is. 

But—if you suspect that some of 
your friends might be, watch for a 
chance to drop this hint. The last 
word in any argument held while 
driving might really be the last. 


A moving car is no place for an 
emotional flare up. As a top traffic 
safety official put it, “Nagging wives, 
burnt toast, oversleeping, all fall into 
the same category. They all tend to 
take the driver’s mind off driving, to 
make him more susceptible to an 
accident.” 

His advice: “Don’t let your hus- 
band drive if he’s hot under the 
collar. Try to save discussions that 
could become heated for a later 
time. You'll be surprised how many 
troubles a few hours can cure.” 

This doesn’t mean that we women 
can’t speak up. The wife who gently 
points out that the speed limit is 45 
and her husband is driving at 55— 
and who helps him watch out for 
road hazards—this woman can be a 
real benefit. 

“Women can be life-savers if they’ll 
help hubby copilot the family car,” 
says the safety official. 

What advice does he have for 
drivers—both men and women? 

“Keep tempers down before drivy- 
ing. Don’t let a traffic accident spoil 
your life!” 
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Lines Aft .. . 


Rail Wrath 


Dear Sirs: 
For a good many months I have had 
a gripe that I have been wanting to get 
off my chest. It has nothing to do with 
the National Travel Club directly but as 
one of the objectives of the Club is “to 
work for the betterment of transporta- 
tion facilities,” I am unloading it on you. 
My complaint has to do with the exor- 
bitant Pullman fares charged by the rail- 
roads. For instance, on the Santa Fe 
Chief the Pullman cost from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, one way, is around $32.00 
for two nights. This is for a roomette. 
An ordinary lower berth costs $21.00— 
but there are no conventional Pullmans 
on the Santa Fe Chief. If you want a low- 
er berth you must take a slower train, 
an extra eight hours. .. . You can, of 
course, travel by chair car but I don’t 
like to spend two nights in a chair car. 
... I don’t even touch on the fact that 
meals on trains are usually costly... . 
Last year I gave up my trip to the East 
largely because I resented being charged 
so much for the Pullman, and took a boat 
to Honolulu instead. 
Nora S. Frisbie 
Glendale, Calif. 


Andalusian Advice 


Dear Sirs: 

Your recent report on Andalus 
(Eyeing Andalusia, TrRavEL, May, 195! 
is the best I have ever read. You are 
be congratulated for warning abo 
tourist “warmups” and aptly describi 
true flamenco, for mentioning the Tria: 
and: the Casa de Pilatos in Seville, a 
for calling attention to the Parador « 
San Francisco in Granada. ... Your é 
ticles form the perfect itinerary for 
visitor to Spain. And thank you for bei 
“disappointed in Torremolinos’—it’s 
pest hole. 
Jacqueline de V 
Los Angeles, Cal 


Aviz Entry 


Dear Sirs: 

I wanted you to know how much I é 
joyed Editor’s Report: Peek at Portug 
in the June Travei. My husband and 
were in Portugal last fall and concur 
all your findings, especially re spen 
ing more time there despite Portugal 
relatively small size. I was amused } 
what you had to say about the Hotel Avi 
We happened to stay there but it real 
didn’t take quite that long [“. . . clear 
reservation about six years in advance. 
to get a room! 

Mildred Turn 
New York, N.” 
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“Guess who we got a nasty letter from?” us 
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“Imagine Bill and Me Living in 


-on less than it costs back home!” 


READ HOW THIS HAPPY 


YES, HERE WE ARE on 
our own homesite in beau- 
tiful Cape Coral, Florida... 
feeling like a couple of new- 
lyweds in the warm, health- 
ful sunshine. My husband, 
Bill, likes to fish and he’s 
' discovered Cape Coral is a 
fisherman’s paradise. I like 
gardening. So while my 
friends back home will still 
be fighting colds and chills, 
I'll be having the time of 
_my life growing flowers, 
fruits and vegetables in my 
backyard. 


Everything’s Brand-New 
and Beautiful! 


It’s like a dream come 
true. Who would’ve thought 
a year ago we could live in 
this land of vacations, gor- 
geous beaches and expen- 
sive luxury hotels? And 
yet, with the savings on 
clothing, heating and the 


STORY CAN BE YOURS! 


low cost of living, it will 
actually cost us less to 
live here than it does back 
home! 


You should have seen the 
look on Bill’s face when he 
first found out we could buy 
a big 2-lot homesite in Cape 
Coral for as little as $1320 
and pay only $20 down and 
$20 a month. He got so 
excited he sat right down 
then and there and figured 
out we could pay for our 
homesite out of our regular 
budget WITHOUT DRAW- 
ING ONE EXTRA PENNY 
OUT OF THE BANK! 


After that, all Bill could 
talk about was Cape Coral. 
About how land values are 
rising. 100% ...150%.. 
even 200% in a few short 
months. And about how we 
couldn’t possibly lose on 
Cape Coral property even if 


we decided later not to move 
in, because we were sure to 
sell the land for its original 
price and very possibly 
make a nice profit. 


Living Here Is 
One Long Honeymoon! 


In Cape Coral we are 
looking forward to a hap- 
pier, healthier life — the 
kind of carefree outdoor 
living we’ve always wanted 
—free from worrying about 
taxes ... free from worry- 
ing about the weather... 


Sunny Florida 


* 


free from worrying about 
the high cost of living. 


Mail No-Obligation 
Coupon NOW! 


You have just read a typi- 
cal story of a Cape Coral 
homesite owner. To learn 
how you, too, can become a 
member of this fast-grow- 
ing waterfront wonderland 
community —for a FREE 
full-color Brochure—simply 
mail the coupon below. 
There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. But send it TODAY! 


CAPE CORAL, FLORIDA 


oF tm tr A WATERFRONT WONDERLAND 
cholee Ob; imyoroved Homuitts 


full waterfront pleasure privileges... and 4986 Ultra- 
Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ 


choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 miles 
of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles from 

CHOICE WATERFRONT 
HOMESITES 


he Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of record- 
from $2280 


breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito and channel 


bass. 
Monthly payments already include 5% interest 
FREE TITLE INSURANCE 


Membership 


Cape Corals 
planned Golf and 
Country Club is 
also exclusive to 
homesite owners. 


Large 2-Lot, 80’ x 125’ 
CHOICE WATERVIEW 
HOMESITES 
from $1320 


‘20 


NO HIDDEN EXTRAS @ 


Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral’s 3350 acres on 
the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River opposite Fort Myers’ schools, 
churches, shopping centers, tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest— 
its immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, Captiva Island—fish- 
ermen’s paradises all; beaches dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by 
blue Gulf waters ... and the Caloosahatchee is the western terminus of Florida’s 
sross-state inland waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the way to 
lhe Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41—so 
sasily accessible by train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


down 
monthly 


down 
monthly 


NO TAXES @ 


HOMESITE OWNERSHIP INCLUDES FREE MEMBERSHIP 


ERIE RACHT. GLUD and BOAT ANCHORAGE SI SEND FOR THIS FACT-FILLED BROCHURE TODAY! 


| OC Sa es nas SC RIEAY Wt Prat 
| CAPE CORAL SALES DIVISION Dept. T-6 | 
| 2 W. 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Md. | 
; Please rush my FREE copy of "The Cape Coral Story" | 
| _ in full color. 
HT] ONAME .......sssee0 eee MD Fee Pes eNS Aen: 
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ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long . 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may lear Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


“No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at. the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. : 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go * 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 


The reason this “Living Language” method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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a The Educational Guild T-9 
: P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 


return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Check (J FRENCH SPANISH 
Important Here [ITALIAN GERMAN 
(— RUSSIAN O HEBREW 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
f City and Zone State 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this ‘‘Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the ‘“‘Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language’’ Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1959 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 


not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language’’ 
Course Includes 
40 Lessons Recorded 
of 33% RPM L.P.'s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


contained in 4 
vinylite. 
to thousands 


over and over. 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
‘at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learm to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s ‘fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience, 
. . » Whenever you have the opportunity.’ 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
.. . but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘'Classmates’'! : 
You can leam by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 

They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “‘get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 


Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak : 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
long-playing 
83%4 RPM discs of unbreakable 
You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
of words 
phrases. Records can be played 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
f see the words and phrases you ~ 
an 


